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Dr. Reynett Coates was born in Philadelphia, 
on the 10th of December, 1802, and is now in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. He is the youngest son 
of the late Samuel Coates, a distinguished Quaker 
philanthropist; and his paternal ancestor, Thomas 
Coates, who is said to have been disinherited in con- 
sequence of his adhesion to the tenets of the religious 
Society of Friends, was among the earliest settlers 
of the colony of Pennsylvania, having followed the 
founder in 1684, two years after the entry of Wm. 
Penn. The family emigrated from the neighbor- 
hood of Sproxton, in Leicestershire, where it had 
maintained a respectable position among the small 
landed proprietors from a very early period. His 
mother was descended from a Yorkshire family of 
the name of Hornor, and her earliest American pro- 
genitors were among the primitive settlers of Long 
Island and New Jersey. She, also, adhered to the 


tenets of the Quaker sect, and became an elder of 


the church in that communion. 

The elementary education of our contributor was 
completed exclusively at seminaries under the juris- 
diction of the Friends. His primary studies were 
commenced at one of the public schools originally 
founded by William Penn, and completed at the 
great Quaker establishment at Westown, Chester 
County, Penn. His classical education was ob- 
tained at ‘‘ Friends’ Academy in Fourth Street,” 
Philadelphia, also founded by Penn, and the first 
classical seminary established in the colony. The 
foundations of his mathematical knowledge were 
acquired at the private boarding-school of the late 
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Mr. John Gummere, at Burlington, N. J. In his 
seventeenth year Dr. Coates terminated this ele- 
mentary course, returned to the parental roof with 
a mathematical reputation unusual for one so young, 
and almost immediately entered upon the duties of 
Junior Resident (equivalent to the French Interne) 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, of which noble charity 
his father was, for nearly half a century, a most ac- 
tive and efficient manager. 

Young Coates received his medical diploma at the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1823, 
and, in the succeeding September, commenced a 
voyage to the Mauritius and Bengal, as Surgeon of 
an Indiaman, reaching the former destination a few 
days after having acquired his majority. 

In November, 1824, he returned to Philadelphia, 
and established himself in the practice of his profes- 
sion. In December, 1827, he married the daughter 
of William Abbott, a member of the Society of 
Friends, according to the forms of that denomination 
of Christians. 

On the occurrence of the late schism in the Quaker 
sect, which took place shortly before the marriage, 
Dr. Coates and his intended wife adhered to what 
has been termed the Orthodox branch of that reli- 
gious family; in which communion the latter con- 
tinued until her death, in April, 1836. Our con- 
tributor, however, entertaining views of the political 
duties of citizenship, especially in relation to war, 
which were inconsistent with those of Friends, was 
induced to resign his birth-right membership with 
them, in 1835. In all other essential points of faith, 
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he. continues his adhesion to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the original Quakers, and remains, on this 
account, a member of no religious sect. 

In 1829, Dr. Coates accepted the Professorship of 
Natural Science in Alleghany College, and removed 
with his family to Meadville, Crawford Co., Penn., 
but feeling himself deceived by the representations 
which induced.this step, he returned to Philadelphia 
in the succeeding year. 

The consequences of this excursion proved ruinous 
to the professional prospects of our contributor as a 
practitioner in Philadelphia, and he removed to the 
town of Bristol, on the Delaware, in 1831; but being 
there deprived of both of his children, borne down 
by the pressure of previous pecuniary losses, and 
finding the narrow circle of village life unsuited 
either to his interest or his talents, he returned to 
Philadelphia in 1834, relinquished the practice of his 
profession, and devoted himself to literature and the 
subject of medical instruction. 

During several consecutive years, Dr. Coates was 
subjected to a succession of severe and unusual 
trials; but, incapable of bowing to the storm, how- 
ever violent, he did not sink into misanthropy with 
the selfish, or helpless despondency with the feeble. 
Withdrawing almost entirely from general society, 
of which, indeed, he had never been particularly 
fond, he appears to have devoted himself ‘with in- 
creased energy to the advancement of his favorite 
science. The medical journals, and other publica- 
tions of the time, bear ample testimony to the ac- 
tivity of his pen, while the debates of the Philadel- 
phia Medical Society, of which he became one of 
the Vice Presidents, were greatly enhanced in inter- 
est and value by his lucid details of observations, 
and logical theoretical deductions. He exercised a 
powerful influence on the medical policy of the day, 
and placed himself in the very front rank of Ameri- 
can medical writers. 

As a surgical lecturer Dr. Coates was distin- 
guished at once by profundity and clearness, em- 
ploying with happy effect upon this important branch 
of medical science the resources of a mind trained to 
the rigor of mathematical deduction, with an unusual 
share of mechanical ability, both theoretical and 
practical. A genuine republican in feeling, he has 
exerted himself in many ways to render science 
popular, and elevate the masses; and few persons 
have ventured upon courses so extensive, or ques- 
tions so profound in their nature, before miscel- 
laneous classes, including both sexes, and every 
reasoning age. His lectures on Physiology, de- 
livered in Philadelphia, Boston, and many other 
places, comprised a review of the progress of 
animal organization, from the zoophyte to man; a 
physical proof that the mind is not a function of the 
organizaton; a defence of the science of Phre- 
nology, coupled with a refutation of those doctrines 
advocated by its founders, which are considered 
as tending toward materialism and fatalism; an 
analysis of the principles of human responsibilities, 
and the foundations of criminal law; the physiolo- 
gical influences which naturally control the affec- 





tions; and many other curious discussions, no less 
remarkable for originality of thought, than for per- 
spicuity of demonstration. To enchain the atten- 
tion of mixed audiences throughout a course of 
twenty lectures, each occupying nearly two hours 
of time, upon subjects Usually pursued exclusively 
in the closet of the philosopher, and generally con- 
sidered as intelligible only by the learned, was cer- 
tainly no common effort ; but it was effected by our 
contributor, to the equal satisfaction of the young 
and grave, the erudite and gay. Some of the most 
profound and accomplished scholars in the land 
were members of these classes, and we have heard 
but one opinion on their merit and their interest. 

In December, 1836, Dr. Coates became attached 
to the Scientific Corps of the South Sea Exploring 
Expedition, under Com. Jones, and was placed at 
the head of the department of comparative anatomy. 
On the disruption of that scheme, and the substitu- 
tion of the less extensive expedition under Lieut. 
Wilkes, the office of comparative anatomist being 
abrogated, our contributor became detached from 
the service, to the great regret of those who are best 
acquainted with his scientific abilities and the pecu- 
liar powers of his graphic pen. 

Our limits compel us to hasten the conclusion of 
this very imperfect personal narrative; but, it is 
right to mention that, during the last two years, Dr. 
Coates has taken some part in political discussion. 
The Address of the Native Americans to the Native 
and Naturalized Citizens of the United States, in 
1844; the original draft of the National Address of 
that party, and the address of the State Convention 
at Harrisburg, in August, in the same year, are 
among the products of his pen. 

The intervals of leisure occurring in the midst of 
these various labofs and pursuits, have been occa- 
sionally occupied in toying with the Muses; and, 
from the terse, didactic simplicity of his scientific 
style, we find him bounding away into the regions- 
of fancy, or soaring upon the wings of the imagina- 
tion, in a style alternating, often with the rapidity of 
lightning, from the playful to the pathetic or sub- 
lime—from the graphic to the profoundly metaphy- 
sical, without impertinence of ornament, but flow- 
ing, full and rythmie in a remarkable degree. Indeed, 
the major part of his lighter productions are justly 
entitled to the character of prose-poems, by the 
facility with which the striking passages submit 
themselves to the restraints of metrical division. 
Among the happiest properties of his pen are the 
bold and artistic management of strong contrasts in 
light and shade, and the judicious arrangement 
of climaces, producing effects which are powerful 
or startling, without the sacrifice of grace, and not 
unfrequently ascend to grandeur. 

The noise and confusion of the catastrophe of 
Richmond theatre, in ‘‘ The Fire-Doomed,’’ rise 
up in perfect harmony with the indescribable hum 
of the wide-spread alarm, while “ still the great bell 
tolls on” with measured iteration, sweeping its 
heavy bass like a huge ocean of sound above a 
thousand minor currents, as the maddening sorrows 
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of the hero of the piece envelop and commingle 
with the less but still heart-harrowing individualities 
of wo which deluge the devoted capital; enhancing, 
rather than abstracting from the interest of the minor 
incidents. This remarkable sketch forms in its 
totality a verbal concert, which forcibly reminds us 
of the scenic and musical effect of Maelzel’s Con- 
flagration of Moscow. 

The fevered dream of the incipient maniac, in the 
same article, foreshadowing the fate of the hero, 
furnishes one of the very few instances in which 
this writer. has appealed to the supernatural! in aid 
of an effect, and even here it is introduced in the 
delirium of fever, with a complete development of 
the ordinary physical causes which produce the 
grand hallucination of the disordered mind; indeed, 
it may be said of ail the literary labors of Dr. Coates, 
that they are peculiarly safe. His genuine love of 
the species renders him incapable of catering to an 
immoral or degrading appetite, arid this true refine- 
ment of feeling precludes all trespasses beyond the 
verge of modesty. 

Among the most powerful pictures produced by 
our contributor, we may enumerate, for we have 
not space for comment, the exquisitely pathetic epi- 
sodes of the dying lunatic, and the childish old man 
in the beautiful allegory of Hope, the prophetic 
scene of the aged mother, in the finale of ‘‘ The 
Exile of Connecticut,” the entire story entitled 
‘* Take Me Home,” and the thrilling dramatic song 
of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife.” As beautiful touches 
of domestic life, we may mention the cottage scene 
in the “ Exiles,” the story of Julia Savary—de- 
veloping a Quaker character ina manner only pos- 
sible by one educated within the pale of the sect— 
and the humorous tale of ‘‘ The Mimic Chase.” 

In proof of the high descriptive powers of the 
writer, we would refer to the ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
Voyage to India,”’ the ‘‘ Manners and the Habits of 
Deep-Sea Fish,” the ‘‘ Battle of the Gold-Fish,”’ the 
‘*Lightning of the Waters,” and the ‘ Night at 
Sea ;’’? while evidences of a deep knowledge of the 
stronger emotions of humanity are shown in ‘‘ The 
Heart’s Best Dream” and ‘“‘ We Part No More.” 

In poetry proper, Dr. Coates appears to have in- 
dulged but seldom, or, at least, he has published but 
little; though The Cave of Despair, The Mountain 
Child, Eighteen To-morrow, The Grecian Maid, 
The Nautilus, The Island Lyre, and several other 
fugitive pieces, give evidence of great delicacy of 
ear and taste, remarkable variety and facility of 
style, and deep passion both for the tender and the 
terrible. In the absence of any extended work, by 
which to determine his proper rank as a poet, we 
find sufficient proof that our contributor possesses no 
inconsiderable share of unemployed capacities both 
for the lyric and dramatic. 

As this author has published many articles without 
acknowledgment, (the paternity of several among 
those already quoted being known to us only by 
accident,) it would be impossible, even if our limits 
permitted the attempt, to furnish a complete cata- 
logue of his productions; and hoping that he will be 





induced to collect his fugitive pieces in the form of 
a volume, at no distant day, we will merely indicate 
the principal receptacles in which his various con- 
tributions to literature and science may be found. 
They are as follows: 

Several Malacological papers, in the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural] Sciences, of Philadelphia. 

More than forty communications (original articles 
and analytical reviews, replete with original ob- 
servations,) in the American and North American 
Journals of Medical Science, and the Medical Ex- 
aminer, of Philadelphia. 

Several very elaborate Monographs, in The 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Carey & Lea, 
Philadelphia. 

Oration on Medical Instruction in America— 
delivered before the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
and published by order of the society. 

Popular Medicine, Lea & Blanchard, Philada. 

First Lines of Physiology, (popular,) E. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, (popular,) E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Very numerous communications, in prose and 
verse, in the Western Literary Magazine, Cincin- 
nati; Friendship’s Offering and the Boudoir Annual, 
Boston; and the Leaflets of Memory—one of the 
most splendid annuals in the world—edited by our 
contributor, and published at Philadelphia. 

And, finally, Dreams of the Land and Sea, a series 
of five articles, and The Fire-Doomed, one of the 
most powerful novellettes which has appeared for 
years. These last communications were published 
in this Magazine, and are not exceeded in power, 
variety and vividness of feeling or description by 
any of the literary efforts of their author. 

Dr. Coates has been during his whole life an active 
member of scientific and other associations, and has 
been prominent both as a professional and popular 
lecturer. In the latter capacity his style is lucid, 
didactic, logical and terse, and his manner highly 
dignified. Asa debater, when the feelings are in- 
terested, he is fiery, almost to fierceness, but, with 
intuitive propriety, he never stoops to an unneces- 
sary personality. Genuine benevolence, a love of 
the species, a respect for the abstract right, and an 
utter contempt of the mere accidents of wealth, 
authority or power, are among the strongest pecu- 
liarities of his mind, but they are unconnected with 
the slightest disposition to censure or encroach upon 
the conventional or social privileges awarded to 
those possessing such advantages, unless employed 
to crush the rights of others. Though full of energy, 
he appears to be in a great degree divested of ambi- 
tion, and may be regarded as an enlightened utilita- 
rian, with the feelings of a philanthropist and the 
disinterestedness of a philosopher. 

The likeness furnished by the artist, in our frontis- 
piece, though very true to nature, represents the 
man of affairs, in readiness for action; and the stern- 
ness properly depicted on the features is far from 
being the habitual expression of a face which varies 
its tone, with every passing emotion, to a remark- 
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able degree. At the first address, the manners of 
the original are formal almost to coldness, but they 
rapidly subside into the suavity that,springs from the 
politeness of the heart, and are adapted with singular 
facility to the tone of the company, whether serious, 
lively, guarded, friendly, or convivial. Far from 
being difficult of access, as his gravity of manner 
and unusual promptitude of speech might lead a 
stranger to suppose, he is fond of society, though 
rarely seeking it, and unostentatiously courteous to 
the diffident or the unfortunate ; an instinctive be- 
nevolence more than compensating the very slight 





rust of dogmatism and egotism, inseparable from 
retired habits—a fault at which no one could be dis- 
posed to smile more readily than he. 

The pedestrian habits of our contributor (for he 
has traveled some thousands of miles on foot, with 
his rifle and knapsack, in search of adventure and 
the picturesque,) have given firmness and develop- 
ment to a form originally moulded for strength and 
endurance, and as both his paternal and maternal] 
ancestry have been somewhat remarkable for lon- 
gevity, he has probably before him many years of 
increasing usefulness and growing reputation. 


A LEAP FROM THE PAST. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 


Wits thee, dear friend, though far away, 
I walk, as on some vanished day, 
And all the past returns in beautiful array. 


With thee I still pace to and fro 
Along the airy portico, 
And gaze upon the flowers and river winding slow. 
And there, as in some fairy realm, 
I hear the sweet birds overwhelm 
The fainting air with music from the lofty elm. 


And hear the wingéd winds, like bees, 
Go swarming in the tufted trees, 
Or dropping low away, o’erweighed with melodies. 


We walk beneath the cedar’s eves, 
Where statued Ceres, with her sheaves, 
Stands sheltered in a bower of trailing vines and leaves. 


Or strolling by the garden fence, 
Drinking delight with every sense, 


We watch th’ enncamping sun throw up his golden tents. 


With thee I wander as of old 


ANOTHER 





When fall the linden’s leaves of gold, 
Or when old winter whitely mantles all the wold. 


As when the low salt marsh was mown, 
With thee I idly saunter down 
Between the long white village and the towered town. 


I see the sultry bridge and long, 
The river where the barges throng— 
The bridge and river made immortal in thy song. 


In dreams, like these, of calm delight, 
I live again the wintry night 
When all was dark without, but all within was bright— 


When she, fit bride for such as thou, 
She with the quiet, queenly brow, 
Read from the minstrel’s page with tuneful voice and low 


Still in the crowd or quiet nook 
I hear thy tone—behold thy look— 
Thou speakest with thine eyes as from a poet’s book. 


I listen to thy cheering word, 
And sadness, like the affrighted bird, 
Flies fast, and flies afar, until it is unheard. 


HEART BROKEN. 


» MAYNE REID. 


* 


She loved him all her life, (of love,) and yet he never knew it, until her death-bed confession disclosed the secret, 
and discovered the passion that had preyed upon her life. It was too late to save. She smiled sweetly upon him, as 
the angel carried her away. I promised her that by one she should not be forgotten. One song at least should cele- 
brate her self-denying and silent suffering. I have kept my promise. M. R. 


On! vainly I’m weeping !—he thinks not of me— 

And little he recks of the grief that consumes me— 
Unspoken and silent my sorrow shall be— 

He shall not know the cause of the anguish that dooms me; 
I shall tell him that grief with my last dying breath— 
I shall whisper it only in accents of death ; 
For his heart has been won and is worn by another— 
And his love is for me but the love of a brother. 





Time—no! eternity cannot efface 
His likeness here graven so deeply—so sadly— 
On this heart beating wild his dark features I trace, 
In a brain that is ’guiled, for ’t is now throbbing madly— 
I fancy him near me—I hear his voice quiver— 
I could listen its love-luring accents forever— 
And I weep, for his heart has been won by another— 
And his love is for me but the love of a brother, 





SEVENTEEN. AND THIRTY-SEV-EN. 


BY ENNA DUVAL. 


‘‘T CANNOT imagine any thing that could have 
vexed me more!” said Mrs. Lee to her husband, 
one morning as they sat at the breakfast-table. 
Beside Mr. Lee lay an open letter, the contents of 
which caused. his wife’s annoyance, for it an- 
nounced the approaching marriage of her only 
brother. 

‘Not but what I am willing,” she continued, 
‘that Paul should marry—but to make such a silly 
choice provokes me.” 

‘“ Nay, my dear,” replied her husband, ‘‘his choice 
may not be so silly after all—she may prove a very 
suitable wife for him.” 

‘‘ Ah no,” sighed his wife—‘‘ she seventeen—he 
seven-and-thirty ! Such a disparity of age, to begin 
with; and, moreover, she is a sister of that heart- 
less Mrs. Elmore. No, no, Walter—it is a marriage 
planned by that family. Look at his own account, 
and you will see it plainly. He met her during last 
summer at the country house of a friend, where she 
and her family were visiting—he was charmed with 
here lovely, unsophisticated manner—so guileless— 
artless. Ah, my poor brother! you forgot the old 
nursery lines Jenny used to teach us, that ‘ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands todo.’ I can 
fancy the delicious idleness that must have pos- 
sessed him, to permit himself to be blinded by Mrs. 
Elmore and her mother. They knew well how to 
manage him. A rich, distinguished old bachelor 
was not to escape their manceuverings. Why, Paul 
used to understand that family as well as the rest of 
us—but it is too late now to help it, and I must re- 
gard it in the best light I can.” 

‘“ Yes, Agnes,” said her husband, ‘‘ remember 
how kindly Paul acted at our marriage—how self- 
denyingly he yielded you up, without throwing a 
single objection in the way.” 

‘* Well might he to such a husband!” exclaimed 
his wife, earnestly. 

** Who would have thought,”’ said Mr. Lee, draw- 
ing his chair nearer to her, and placing his hand on 
hers, as he looked into her beautiful face—‘‘ who 
would have thought to have heard such a love- 
speech from a woman who has been six years and 
more a wife ?” 

Blushingly she parted the rich curls that lay clus- 
tering on her husband’s noble brow, and pressing 
her lips on it, she said— 

‘‘ Thank Heaven! we did not keep our love for 
the days of courtship merely. But come—the chil- 
dren will scold if papa does not give them a romp 
before he goes to his office.” 

They were a lovely sight—that husband and wife, 
as they passed through the spacious hall and ascended 
14* 





the broad staircase together, his arm encircling her 
waist. Buta lovelier sight greeted the beholder as 
Mrs. Lee threw open the door of the nursery. The 
two elder children—a fine noble-looking boy, and a 
tiny, golden-haired girl—were standing by Nurse 
Jenny’s side, the same good creature who had 
nursed their mother in childhood, endeavoring to 
make the babe she held in her arms understand al! 
about the lovely large country-place where they 
spent their summers. Little Walter had been old 
enough the preceding summer to enjoy the country 
sports, and his childish imagination had magnified 
the brilliancy of these pleasures during the long 
winter months which had shut him up in the close 
brick-lined streets. The prattling little Effie had 
heard her brother daily, almost hourly, ring in her 
ears so much of the green grass, beautiful singing 
birds, and flowers, that she was right willing to 
chime in with, ‘‘ Brother Paul shall have golden 
buttercups and daisies.’ The babe opened his 
great blue eyes, and laughed and crowed aloud— 
but his little hands clapped and his crowing laugh 
grew louder as he caught sight of ‘‘ mamma” at the 
open door. The two other children clambered upon 
their father’s knees, and a merry hour went rapidly 
by. The striking of the clock gave notice of the 
end of the hour, and amid shouts of childish laughter 
Mr. Lee left the nursery. 

Agnes Lee almost forgot, in the domestic enjoy- 
ments surrounding her, the vexation caused by the 
morning’s post. An hour after, a’ servant entered 
the nursery to inquire at what hour she would want 
the carriage. 

‘‘ Not until afternoon,’’ she replied, tossing her 
lovely babe to and from Jenny, for the childrens’ 
amusement, uniting in their laugh. 

‘‘Have you forgotten, ma’am,” said Hannah, her 
maid, looking up from her sewing as the servant 
closed the door—‘‘ that Miss Wells is to be married 
this morning, and receives company at noon ?”’ 

‘** Do not say one word about marriages,”’ replied 
Agnes, impatiently—‘‘I think I shall have enough 
of them ere long !’’ and she gave the laughing babe 
into Jenny’s arms, as if averse to further frolic, 
while the recollection of her brother’s approaching 
marriage came back upon her memory. Jenny, 
who had been almost as a mother to her, having 
nursed her in infancy, and taken charge of her from 
the time of her mother’s death, which had occurred 
while she was yet young, looked at the change in 
her voice and manner with surprise. 

‘Surely, Miss Agnes, judging from your own 
happy marriage, you should not fret at them,” said 
the old nurse, rebukingly. 
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‘* You are right, dear Jenny,” she replied, ‘‘ I was 
very naughty—and, since I think of it, I promised to 
call for Miss Forest to accompany-me on the bridal 
eall. Be so kind, Hannah, as to tell John I will have 
the carriage at twelve o’clock.”’ 

The morning passed listlessly to her. She dreaded 
to tell Jenny of Paul’s marriage—for the good old 
woman had herself early instilled into Mrs. Lee’s 
mind a dislike of ‘‘ them bad little Holmeses,” as she 
used to call Mrs. Elmore and her brothers and sis- 
ters. Tell her she must—sooner or later—but she 
put it off from hour to hour. The children, finding 
‘*mamma’” not very good company, played with 
each other, and Agnes threw herself on the lounge, 
vainly endeavoring to read; but even the sparkling 
translations of Mary Howitt failed to interest her, 
and she was relieved when Hannah reminded her 
of the dressing hour. After the ceremony of dress- 
ing was over, she dismissed her maid, requesting 
that Jenny should be sent to her. Jenny obeyed the 
summons with alacrity, for the listless, dissatisfied 
mood of her young mistress—so unusual—had not 
escaped her observation, and she anxiously longed 
to hear the cause of trouble. 

‘** Nurse,” said Mrs. Lee, as Jenny entered the 
dressing-room, “‘ Master Paul is to be married!” and 
she bent over as if engaged in fastening a bracelet, 
but in reality to hide the vexation the announcement 
caused her. : 

** Indeed—and to whom?” inquired Jenny. 

Now came the most unpleasant part of the busi- 
ness to poor Agnes, and she began searching for ex- 
cuses in her mind, as she replied— 

‘* To a Miss Ellen Holmes.” 

** Not one of them Holmeses, I hope, Miss Agnes,” 
said Jenny. 

‘Ves, indeed, Jenny !—to one of those naughty 
children you used so much to dislike. But this must 
be one of the little ones, and she may not be so 
haughty as the elder children were.” 

“All bad, Miss Agnes!” said Jenny, in a tone of 
vexation. ‘‘ That Mrs. Holmes never knew how to 
bring up children—they were the worst children I 
ever did see. But which one is this Miss Ellen? 
If she is one of the little ones she must be too young 
for Master Paul.” 

‘She is much younger than my brother, it is true, 
Jenny—but remember how time flies. She is now a 
young lady of seventeen.” 

‘** Dear—dear!” said old Jenny, in a fretting 
voice. ‘‘ Master Paul surely forgets how angry he 
was when Mr. George Holmes courted you, Miss 
Agnes—and how he used to send for me, and talk 
to me by the hour, to know if you cared any thing 
about him—and how glad he was when I told him 
you always threw away Mr. Holmes’ pretty flowers, 
which he sent every day to you.” 

Agnes could not help smiling as the reminiscences 
of her nurse recalled to her memory the mischievous 
pleasure she had taken in tormenting her brother, 
and old Jenny, about this same rejected lover of her 
girlhood. 

* Well, Jenny,” she said, coaxingly, “this Miss 





Holmes is so young—she may improve by being 
with brother Paul, and in a few years may be a 
very excellent woman.”’ 

The old nurse shook her head impatiently. 

‘We shall go on to the wedding, Jenny,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lee—‘‘ and Paul desires particularly 
that you should come also. He says, in his letter, 
that dear nurse must be at his wedding to see his 
beautiful blue-eyed wife. The children will accom- 
pany us, of course—and Hannah can take charge of 
them when you go to see your old friends.” 

‘Thank you, Miss Agnes,” replied the nurse— 
‘“ when must we be ready ?” 

‘By the latter part of next week,” said Agnes, 
as she followed the servant, who announced the car- 
riage, down the stairs, and was soon rolling away 
to pay the visit fashion required. 

A week after she was present at her brother’s 
wedding, and, as she looked at the lovely blue-eyed 
girl who gazed so adoringly at her brother Paul, she 
willingly excused his infatuation. Vainly she en- 
deavored to check her tears, and she nearly sobbed 
aloud as the low, silvery voice of the bride repeated 
in almost inaudible words the promise to be through 
sickness and sorrow, as well as prosperity and glad- 
ness, a right loving and faithful wife. 

Paul Allen was not a handsome man, but his brow 
bore the impress of overpowering intellect, and one 
forgot, in gazing on him, the want of beauty, in the 
brilliant expression of his genius-lit eyes. He looked 
every year as old as he was. Ambition had wasted 
his health—close application had silvered his locks, 
and he seemed old indeed beside that young sunny 
creature—almost as old as her father. Agnes saw 
and felt the disparity, and it increased her fears tor 
their future. Then when she caught sight of Mrs. 
Holmes’ and Mrs. Elmore’s faces, which were so 
expressive of their great satisfaction, as they looked 
around the magnificent drawing-rooms which were 
now Ellen’s, angry thoughts arose in her mind—but 
they were dispelled when the beautiful Ellen re- 
turned her congratulatory kiss with enthusiasm, and 
murmured low in her ears, unheard by others— 
‘* Dear Mrs. Lee! you think me unworthy of him, 
and I am—but I worship him; and you must aid me 
by your love to become worthy of him.” 

Agnes kissed the lovely girl again and again, for- 
getting the surrounding company, and Paul was 
delighted at the affectionate greeting that passed 
between the two beings dearest to him of all others 
on earth—his only sister and wife. Nor was nurse 
Jenny forgotten; and when the gentle Ellen leaned 
forward to embrace the good old nurse, and said, in 
her sweet, child-like manner—‘‘ Dear Nurse! you 
must love me also—and Jet me be one of your chil- 
dren!’ poor Jenny reproached herself for the bad 
thoughts she had entertained of her, and was ready 
to defend to any one Master Paul’s choice. 

‘*You must pay me a visit shortly,’’ said Agnes, 
as she and her husband bade good-bye to her brother 
and his fairy-like bride, a few days after the wedding. 
‘** So soon as your gay parties are over, come to our 
home, and Walter and I will show you how quietly 
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happy we live. It will be a rest for you before the 
commencement of your summer campaign at the 
Springs.” 

Ellen eagerly consented, and Paul was charmed 
with the pleasure she showed at this proposition—he 
thought it argued well, and he looked at Agnes and 
Walter with a high, bright look, as though they must 
surely approve of his choice. 

A few weeks passed by, and then Paul and his 
wife hastened to pay the promised visit. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee had moved for the summer to the delight- 
ful country residence little Walter had been so 
eloquent in praise of to his baby-brother, and at this 
charming place they received Paul and his bride. 
Each day endeared the gentle Ellen more and more 
to Agnes, and even Jenny admitted she was lovely. 

‘‘ Ah, how I dislike to leave you!’ said Ellen, 
one morning, as Agnes was lamenting the approach- 
ing close of their visit. ‘‘ Suppose, Paul,” she said, 
turning to her husband, ‘‘ suppose we do not go to 
the Springs—let us stay here.” ; 

‘‘ Agreed, my little wife, on my part most wil- 
lingly,” he replied. ‘‘ But what will your mamma 
and sister Amelia say ?”’ 

‘* We will write to them,’ she answered, ‘and 
tell them of our arrangement,” and quickly she hast- 
ened off to write the letter. 

Paul smiled at her earnestness, and listened and 
looked till her form vanished from his sight, and the 
last silvery tone of her musical voice melted on the 
air. 

“Is she not lovely?’ he said, as he caught his 
sister’s eye dwelling upon him. 

‘* Yes, she is truly lovely, dear Paul,” replied his 
sister. ‘‘ Thank Heaven! you have so charming a 
wife! But do not yourself become chill and cold— 
let this delicious enthusiasm and earnestness of hers 
continue—never check her.” 

‘* What do you mean?” said he, smiling in surprise. 

‘*T mean,” replied Agnes, ‘‘ that you must always 
see your wife as youdo now. She worships you— 
almost too much—yes, Paul, almost too much for 
her own happiness—for her love is slightly mingled 
with awe of your superior mind, and one breath of 
disapproval from you would close up her sensitive 
spirit toward you forever—and, instead of the inno- 
cent, warm-hearted, enthusiastic creature she is 
now, she would become a cold, heartless woman 
of the world.” 

Long and earnest was the conversation that en- 
sued between the brother and sister, and years after 
her words recurred to him as the words of a pro- 
phecy. But why anticipate? Time is gradual, 
though its changes are fearful and many. 

The letter was written and sent off by the even- 
ing’s mail, and Ellen gave herself up with girlish 
giee to the delightful prospect of the charming 
summer. She rode, walked, talked and sung, and 
was the delight of the household. Her voice was 
heard everywhere, gladdening ali hearts. She was 
a perpetual sunbeam—and the children romped and 
played with Aunt Ellen as with one of themselves. 
Little Walter would roguishly steal the comb that 





bound up her sunny ringlets, which, in their golden 
wealth, covered her as with a glittering veil—then 
would he bring Uncle Paul to see how preity his 
blushing aunt looked—then peep merrily up through 
the curls for forgiveness. But these joyous hours 
were checked—for, in a few days, the post brought 
scolding, reproaching letters from Mrs. Holmes and 
Mrs. Elmore. 

‘Your beautiful trowsseau,’? wrote her mother, 
‘* which I, at so much trouble and expense prepared 
for you, will be lost completely in that stupid coun- 
try house, where you see no society. I must con- 
fess | am truly disappointed at your resolve.”” And 
her sister Elmore complained equally as much. ‘I 
have already engaged rooms for you,” she said in 
her letter, ‘‘ and the Stevensons, your bridemaids, 
have expected so much pleasure from the eclat 
attendant upon the appearance of so distinguished a 
bridal party at the Springs. You must positively 
change your arrangements, Ella, or they and 
mamma will be justly offended.” 

Ellen’s face grew sad, and tears filled her eyes as 
she announced to her husband and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee the general contents of her letters. 

‘* But must we go?” said Paul in a vexed tone, 
is it so absolutely necessary to obey your mother 
and Mrs. Elmore?” But a glance from Agnes 
checked him, and he soothed his sorrowful weeping 
wife by picturing forth the following summer—when 
they might spend their time undisturbedly with their 
happy relatives at Belle Glen. Many tears were 
shed on all sides the morning of their departure, and 
Ellen said in a sobbing whisper, as she bade Mrs. 
Lee good-bye, ‘‘ I am sure I shall never be so happy 
away from you—if I could livé with you always, 
Paul would never see any faults inme. Ob! when 
you write to him, make him love me through folly 
and all.” 

Agnes soothed her fears, and promised to visit her 
during the ensuing winter. The next winter, how- 
ever, Mr. Lee received from the government an 
appointment to an official post at an Italian court, 
and he and his wife, children and Jenny left Belle 
Glen, and their comfortable town residence, to re- 
side in Europe for many years. At first Ellen’s 
letters gave evidence of the same sunny, joyous 
nature, but as years passed by, they breathed a 
deeper, more thoughtful tone. ‘‘ She is a woman 
now,” thought Agnes, when she noticed the change. 
Her brother’s letters had always from boyhood been 
short, and rather cold, however warmly he might 
feel, therefore she could gather but little from them 
of the state of his domestic atmosphere. Report 
told her that ambition had again taken possession of 
him. The fame of his eloquence and intellect had 
extended abroad—his opinions were quoted, and it 
was admitted by the great men of other lands that 
he stood at the head of his profession. Her pride 
was gratified when she heard him spoken of by 
foreigners, and read accounts of him, as one of her 
most distinguished countrymen; but her pride was 
mingled with sadness, as she said to herself, ‘ this 
distinction may be purchased at the expense of poor 
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Ellen’s happiness.”’ Several years, rolled happily 
around to Mr. and Mrs. Lee, but at last they began 
to wish for their fatherland. 

‘‘We must surely return, Walter,’”? Agnes said 
ene evening as they sat enjoying a delicious Italian 
sunset, their troop of beautiful children playing on 
the lawn before them—the very beauties of nature 
that surrounded them recalled pleasant memories of 
their American home. ‘‘ We must return, if only 
to stay a little while. I pine to see Paul and Ellen, 
and a host of other dear friends. The little Agnes, 
my namesake, Ella writes me, has grown quite a 
large girl, and talks of writing a letter soon, to per- 
suade dear Aunt and Uncle Lee to come to see her 
and mamma.” 

‘¢ Poor Ellen!” said Mr. Lee, ‘‘ her letters are so 
quiet and thoughtful—I fear she is not the happy 
creature she was when we bade her good-bye.” 

‘*How well I remember her appearance,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ the morning we sailed, as she 
stood leaning on Paul’s arm, she looked so lovely; 
tears stood in her eyes, and her sorrow at parting 
with us nearly overcame her, when Paul bent over 
and said something to her, which they were too far 
from me to hear, but I was sure it was some loving 
word, for a brilliant light flashed over her lovely 
face, and she looked up into his, as though heaven 
had just been opened to her.” . 

‘‘She has altered very much since then, dear 
wife,” said Mr. Lee, ‘ her letters prove it—they 
show her to be self-dependent now.” 

‘* And yet her letters are delightful—full of intel- 
ligence and thought,”’ urged his wife, as if dreading 
to be convinced of what she already feared. 

‘* A woman like Ellen,” said Mr. Lee, ‘* does not 
think and feel so deeply as she does without cause. 
The nnel of her love has, I fear, been choked 
up, and her intellect has sought to supply the void 
to her restless asking spirit—such thought and 
seriousness are not natural to the child-like, joyous 
Ellen of our recollection.” 

The golden clouds lost their brilliancy as the 
gorgeous sun sunk into the arms of the glowing 
west, and ‘the little stars sat one by one, each on 
its golden throne,” as the husband and wife sat talk- 
ing. Jenny, our old friend, and her assistant brought 
the younger children to say good-night, and the 
eldest girl, the golden-haired Effie, brought her harp 
to the window near where her parents were sitting, 
and as they talked, half-sadly, of their distant 
cherished ones, she touched the chords of her harp, 
and her rich voice swelled out in heart-stirring 
melody. The husband and wife hushed their con- 
versation and listened—presently the deep mellow 
tones of young Walter joined with his sister’s, and 
the hour of midnight came on them ere the lovely 
music ceased. The impression of that night mingled 
itself with the recollections of distant loved ones, 
and before many months had passed they were on 
the broad ocean, ‘‘ homeward bound.” 

Paul was the first to greet them when they landed 
on the shores of their country. Agnes felt struck 
with his quiet, calm countenance; his whole ex- 





terior seemed as of marble; he looked but little 
older, though his hair was much grayer, but a cold- 
ness dwelt in his whole manner—which was a little 
broken as he greeted her, and she fancied his lips 
quivered as he caressed her. 

‘** You look so well, and even girl-like, Agnes,”’ he 
said as his carriage drove them to his residence, ‘I 
can scarcely credit you are the mother of that great 
tall boy and girl.” 

‘** And Ellen,” inquired Mr. Lee, ‘‘ is she as young 
looking as when we left ?”’ 

‘‘By the world,” replied Paul in an indifferent 
tone, ‘‘ Mrs. Allen is called a Venus, I believe. She 
is truly very beautiful, I must admit, though she is 
my wife.” 

His sister laughed as she reproached him with 
playful dadinage for his fashionable coolness. 

‘¢ Walter and I,” she added, ‘‘ are as old-fashioned 
as our grandmothers and grandfathers, we love eachi 
other as dearly, and think each other as perfect, as 
we did on our wedding-day.” 

Paul replied not, and for awhile they were silent, 
but as they neared the house he said, *‘ You will not 
see Mrs. Allen to-night, I think, for there is a large 
ball at which all the fashionable world will be pre- 
sent, and moreover I do not know that she antici- 
pates your arrival.” 

‘‘T wrote to her when Walter wrote to you,” ex- 
claimed Agnes. 

‘* Ah,” said Paul, ‘‘I did not know that.” This 
reply told too plainly the non-intercourse that ex- 
isted between them. But Ellen met them in the hall, 
und, though silent, her fervent embrace and beating 
heart told how deeply and warmly she welcomed 
them. . In an hour they were assembled in the large 
drawing-rooms, and the children and _ beautiful 
mothers formed a picturesque group. 

Agnes saw that the change which had taken place 
in Ellen’s mind was displayed in her countenance. 
She was even more beautiful than when a bride; 
her blue eyes seemed to have grown deeper; her 
golden hair was bound up in massive braids, giving 
an antique air to her beautiful head; but in her 
mouth was the greatest change; those rosy lips, that 
were wont to melt in endless smiles, were full and 
rich-looking, but quiet, calm and serious in their 
expression; her girlish figure had become full and 
dignified in its appearance, and if she had seemed as 
a Hebe at her wedding, she was now as a Pallas 
and Juno united. 

‘* And this is my little namesake,” said Agnes, as 
she caressingly regarded a dark-eyed, quiet, slender 
little girl. 

‘* You may thank your pretty name for that com- 
pliment, if compliment it be,” said Paul; and Agnes 
thought she detected a slight tone of sarcasm in his 
voice. She stole a look at Ellen, whose color was 
heightened and eye brightened as she said in a quiet 
tone, which proved the mastery she had obtained 
over her feelings, ‘‘ Dear Agnes, you may attribute 
it to the earnest regard I bore for you. I wished te 
name my only one after you, for from youl have 
never received aught but love.” 
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She looked not at her husband, but studiously 
avoided encountering him in conversation, and his 
cold, polite manner was evident to all whenever 
from necessity he addressed her. 

** We feared to find you out this evening,” said 
Agnes, ‘‘ Paul thought you were engaged at a gay 
party.” 

‘* So I was,” replied Ellen. ‘ Before I received 
your letter I promised to chaperone sister Augusta ; 
mamma was not very well, neither was Amelia, 
but they recovered in time to supply my place.” 

Day after day proved to Agnes and her husband 
the reserve and indifference that existed between 
Paul and Ellen. Their occupations and amusements 
were totally different, and sometimes days would 
pass without their exchanging a word with each 
other. There were moments, however, when 
Agnes could detect in her sister’s feelings an under 
current of sadness. 

‘<If it were not for that girl,” said Ellen, one day 
as little Agnes’s voice rang out merrily, while play- 
ing with her little cousins in the nursery that was 
adjoining her mother’s boudoir—“ if it were not for 
that child, dear Agnes, I would not care how soon 
the green grass waved over my grave. Children 
are truly a blessing—I envy you your crowd of 
little ones. I tremble constantly for my poor tiny 
flower’’—and stepping over the threshold of the 
nursery, she caught her daughter in her arms, as she 
was running by in the circle of her companions— 
the gentle child forgot her play to receive mamma’s 
caresses, and the children grouped around their 
aunt and cousin to unite in the endearments. Words 
and expressions like these, proved to Agnes the 
certainty of her fears. ‘‘ But the cause, Walter— 
the cause—what can it be?” she would exclaim 
impatiently—‘‘ I am enraged at Paul, for Ellen is 
truly too good for so indifferent a husband.” 

By degrees Paul’s manner softened toward his 
sister, and, though distant to others, he began, little 
by little, to unbend himself to her,‘as he had in her 
girlish days. 

‘* And this is your library,” said Agnes to him one 
evening as she entered her brother’s room—‘ this 
is the den in which you shut yourself up to escape 
from such agreeable people as myself. Little Agnes 
tried to keep me from coming in, by saying that 
mamma never permitted any one to interrupt papa, 
but you know I have always acted independently of 
domestic laws.’’ Paul pushed his books aside, and 
with a welcome smile handed her a chair. Her 
frank easy manner always disarmed him, and with 
a feeling of relaxation he gave himself up to the de- 
lights of a long familiar chat with her. They talked 
of scenes she had witnessed in foreign lands—dis- 
tinguished people she had met with; and the charm- 
ing natveté with which she related many interesting 
events, caused the moments to pass more rapidly 
to him than they were wont. 

‘* You left company down stairs, did you not ?”’ he 
said, as a rich burst of song arose from the drawing- 
room beneath them, and interrupted for a moment 
their conversation. 








“Only Miss Augusta with some gentlemen,” re- 
plied Agnes; ‘‘ that interesting Mr. Charles Camp- 
bell is there, contending with that stupid Mr. Collins 
for Miss Augusta’s smiles. I watched the contest 
with some interest, for a littlhe while, without being 
able to decide which would come off conqueror. I 
was in favor of Mr. Campbell myself.” 

‘** But Mr. Collins will carry off the prize, I will 
wager,” said her brother sarcastically. ‘In that 
family wealth and position weigh down the balance 
against intellect, if that intellect be dimmed by 
poverty, as it is in Charles Campbell’s case.” 

‘‘A more disinterested, unselfish, noble-spirited 
creature than your wife, Paul, does not exist,” said 
Agnes with earnestness. 

‘* Possibly,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘but they were not taught in childhood to act from 
impulse and feeling—self-interest is the leading tone 
with them—that I have long since discovered.” 

His sister endeavored to remonstrate, but he im- 
patiently interrupted her. ‘‘ Listen, Agnes—as I 
look on Augusta’s course this winter I think of 
Ellen. She was sacrificed in her youth and beauty 
to the shrine of wealth and distinction. Me she 
never loved—how could she love one twenty years 
her senior, and moreover so destitute of the charms 
that win one so young as she was? Fool that I 
was, to allow myself to be so blinded by self-love 
and vanity.” 

“Paul! Paul!” exclaimed his sister, ‘how you 
have permitted suspicion to wrong your lovely wife. 
When I left for Europe she worshiped you; do you 
not remember the conversation we had at Belle 
Glen that happy summer following your marriage ? 
I warned you then, dear brother, that your looks and 
words of disapprobation and coldness would chill 
and close up her heart toward you.” 

His sister’s words recalled those moments of ex- 
quisite happiness almost forgotten by him, in the 
thick cloud which suspicion and doubt had thrown 
over his memory, and, for the first time for years, 
he began to question the justice of his accusations. 
Again did they talk long and earnestly. He could 
not recur to any one event that had caused the cold- 
ness which existed between them. Society had 
separated them at first—then, as the infatuation of 
love passed away, he began to see in her mother 
and sister faults; trifling at first, but at last more and 
more glaring, as they became indifferent to his 
opinion. He found them heartless, selfish and un- 
lovely—it chilled him, and mede him suspicious of 
the one whom he had promised to love and cherish. 

‘“Come into the adjoining room, Paul,” said 
Agnes, after she had gathered all this from his re- 
plies to her earnest inquiries; ‘‘in there are the 
neglected portraits which were taken just before the 
marriage of you and Ellen. Look on that face,” 
continued she, as they stood before the Hebe-like 
picture, “is it not her very self, as she looked the 
first months of your marriage? Look in those eyes 
—at that cherub mouth—and tell me if deceit and 
art ever found a resting place there? No, no, Paul, 
you have bitterly wronged your wife.” 
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Voices were heard in the next room. Paul started 
as he recognized his wife’s voice, ‘‘The room on 
that side is Ellen’s dressing-room,” said Agnes, as 
they turned to enter the library. Ellen’s first words 
detained them unconsciously. 

‘Oh, Augusta! how wrongly, how wickedly you 
are acting. You love Charles Campbell, while at 
the same time you are encouraging Mr. Collins, 
whom you can never, never love.”’ 

The lively, merry tones of Augusta were heard in 
reply—‘‘ Oh! do spare me a lecture, Ella. I am 
good for nothing, mamma and Amelia say, after I 
have been with you. What would you have me do? 
Marry Charles Campbell and poverty, and reject 
Mr. Collins and his splendid establishment? Oh, 
Ellen, he is so rich!” 

Paul grasped his sister’s hand as he listened to his 
wife’s reply— Riches are nothing, Augusta, when 
placed against such love as Charles Campbell offers 
you.” 

‘Ah! it is well for you to talk,” replied Augusta 
impatiently, ‘‘ surrounded with such luxuries as one 
can see around you. I have no doubt you gave up 
some Charles Campbeil when you married your cold 
husband.” 

Agnes felt for her brother, as with eagerness he 
leaned forward to catch the first words of Ellen’s 
reply; a stifled sob increased his anguish,‘ and 
Augusta’s voice was heard in soothing, pleading 
words, endeavoring to atone for her unkind remark. 

‘* No, no,” said Ellen at last, in low hurried tones 
that betrayed her agitation, ‘‘ you only judge me as 
he does. Augusta, wild, deep, passionate is the 
love I have felt for Paul Allen from the first summer 
we met, years ago. He was my first, my only love; 
had he not married me, I should never have married 
any one, despite all the entreaties of my mother or 
Amelia; and yet she continued, after a short pause, 
‘‘ what have I gained but sadness and disappoint- 
ment after all ?” 

** And so it may be,” said Augusta, ‘‘ if I marry 
Charles, and I shall have poverty to bear with in 
addition to his fickleness.”’ 

‘* No, Augusta, Charles and you are more alike 
than Paul andI. I sought to mate with the eagle, 
and met with my reward—his brilliant mind looked 
down with contempt on mine, and he soared off 
alone. Oh! Augusta, what bitter anguish I felt 
when I at last became certain that my husband re- 
garded me as no companion for him—if it had not 





been for my little Agnes I should have died. I 
always feared him, but my adoration and his gentle 
forbearance during our courtship overcame my awe. 
But when the infatuation of love passed away, and 
he became conscious of my inferiority, my fear 
weighed down my love.” 

** And you still love him ?” asked Augusta. “ So 
indifferent and calm as you seem generally, I should 
think that you had overcome all love.” 

‘The next room adjoins his library, Augusta. 
Judge of the wildness—yes, the childishness—of my 
love, when I tell you I have sat by the communi- 
cating door of ‘that library, night after night, catch- 
ing his faintest breath, and envying even the gleams 
of light that beamed-from the breaks of the door, for 
they existed unchecked in his presence. Ah! 
poverty—bitter, abject poverty, I could endure,” 
added she, with convulsive sobs, ‘‘ did I possess his 
love.” 

‘‘ And his poor unworthy love you do possess, 
dearest Ellen,’ exclaimed the agonized, self- 
reproaching husband, breaking from his sister’s 
clasping hands, and entering the dressing-room. 
Augusta and Agnes withdrew together—the moment 
was too sacred in their eyes for intrusion. 

From that night Augusta was unmanageable. 
Love triumphed, and a few months after Charles 
Campbell claimed her as his bride. Never again did 
coldness and misunderstanding weave an icy veil 
between Ellen and her husband. The foliowing 
passage in a letter, written two years afterward to 
Agnes and Walter, who had returned to their lovely 
Italian home, will prove it. 

‘‘ You ask me, dear Agnes, or rather Walter bids 
you ask me, if Paul is still as close a student. Iam 
sitting beside him at his library table as I write this; 
his head rests on my shoulder, overlooking me ; he 
bids me say that his angel sits beside him so con- 
stantly—there, I will not write another word from 
his dictation—and the naughty tyrant threatens to 
take my pen—”’ 

‘* And so I will take her pen,’’ was added in dif- 
ferent writing; ‘‘ Dear Agnes, tell Walter an ange! 
sits beside me, and I cannot study for gazing in her 
lovely eyes. We are coming to Italy to see you. 
I know that I am listlessly permitting my honors to 
languish, but what is fame compared to the pure 
happiness we now enjoy. There, wilful wife, will 
you not sign that last sentence? ‘ Willingly, with 
you.’ ‘‘ ELLEN—PAuvL.”’ 


THE ..BRAiDE. 


TwIn angels, Love and Hope, oh both did guide 

You to this hour, beautiful, trustful bride ! 

And linger with you. Love and Hope are so 
Twinn’d with each other, closely joined as be 

Two rose-buds on one stalk, that still where we 

First love, there, too, we hope; and there, you know, 
Are the spring heads of being, whence must flow 

Its relish and its charm; an eye to see 

All things with love, that is the highest good : 

Yea, all in one! it is the microscope 





With which new worlds of heauty all may ope, 

E’en in the smallest thing that round us lies ; 

And yet the telescope, with which to show 

Glories beyond the stars, and open throw 

The gates of Heaven! for where love is, what should 
Not be there also? Love can grasp the skies ! 

And she who simply loves has all she could 

Of bliss, in each of its varieties— 

Lo! in how small a space, all Paradise ! 











THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


A valuable pamphlet, privately printed, has recently appeared in London, from the pen of J. Payne Collier, the 
learned editor of an edition of Shakspeare. As the impression of the pamphlet in question was limited to fifty copies, 
it has nearly the value of a private communication; and we refer to it for the sake of an old ballad, entitled the “ En- 
chanted Island,” remarkable in its similarity of story to Shakspeare’s Tempest. Mr. Collier informs us that 
this ballad was lately discovered in an old MS. in the British Museum—that rich depository of so many literary rarities. 
He adds, that when it was shown to Mr. Douce, author of the well-known “ Illustrations of Shakspeare,’? the veteran 
shook his venerable locks in evident delight, exclaiming, that “it was one of the prettiest ballads he had ever read.” 
The MS. bears the initials R. G., whence it is supposed to be the production of Robert Greene, a writer of no common 
powers, and who was one of Shakspeare’s cotemporaries. 





In Arragon there lived a king, 

Who had a daughter sweet as spring, 
A little playful child; 

He loved his study and his book, 

The toils of state he could not brook— 
Of temper still and mild. 


He left all to a brother’s care, 

Who soon usurped the throne unware, 
And turned his brother forth. 

The king he was Geraldo hight, 

His daughter, Ida—dear as sight 
To him who knew her worth. 


The brother who usurped the throne 

Was by the name Benormo known, 
Of cruel heart and bold ; 

He turned his niece and brother forth, 

To wander east, west, south, or north, 
All in the winter cold. 


Long time he journeyed up and down, 
All bare the head that wore a crown, 
With Ida in his hand, - 
Until they reached the broad seaside, 
Where merchant ships at anchor ride 
From many a distant land. 


Embarking, then, in one of these, 

They were by force of winds and seas 
Driven wide by many a mile ; 

Till they at last a shelter found, 

The master and his men all drowned, 
In an enchanted isle. 


Geraldo and his daughter fair, 

The only two that landed there, 
Were saved by miracle: 

And, sooth to say, in danger’s hour 

His was a more than mortal power, 
As seemed by what befell. 


He brought with him a magic book, 
Whereon his eye would ofttimes look, 
Which wrought him wonders great ; 
A magic wand had he also, 
That angry fiends compelled to go 
And do hiz bidding straight. 


The spirits of the earth and air, 

Unseen, yet flitting everywhere, 
To cross him would not choose: 

All this by study he had gained, 

While he in Arragon remained, 
But never thought to use. 


When landed on the enchanted isle, 
His little Ida’s morning smile 
Made him forget his wo ; 








And thus, within a cavern drear, 
They dwelt for many a livelong year, 
For Heaven had willed it so. 


His locks had turned to silver gray, 

For time with him had worn away, 
To teach his child intent ; 

And as she into beauty grew, 

So waxed she into knowledge too, 
And wise as innocent. 


Most lovely was she to behold ; 
Her hair was like to sunlit gold, 
And blue as heaven her eye ; 
When she had reached her fifteenth year, 
Her dainty form was like the deer, 
Sportful with majesty. 


The demons, who the land had held, 

By might of magic he expelled, 
Save such as served his need ; 

And servants of the air he kept 

To watch o’er Ida when she slept, 
Or on swift message speed. 


Now, all this while in Arragon 

Benormo reigned, and had a son 
Grown up to man’s estate, 

His sire in all things most unlike ; 

Of courage tried, yet slow to strike, 
Not turning love to hate. 


Alfonso was the prince’s name. 

It chanced post-haste a message came 
One day to Arragon 

From Sicily, to son and sire, 

Which did their presence there require, 
To see Sicilia’s son 


United in the nuptial band 

To Naples’ daughter’s lovely hand, 
And they to go consent. 

So in a galley on a day 

To Sicily they took their way, 
On pleasant voyage bent. 


Geraldo knew by magic art 

The very hour of their depart 
For distant Sicily ; 

He also knew that they must pass 

Near to the isle whereon he was, 
And that revenge was nigh. 


He called his spirits of the air, 
And bade them straight a storm prepare, 
To wreck them on the shore. 
And see! the bark comes sailifig on, 
With silken sails from Arragon, 
And many a gilded oar. 
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But gilded oar and silken sail 

Might ill against that storm prevail— 
High blew the winds and loud. 

The sails were rent, the oars were broke, 

The ship was scatbed by lightning stroke, 
That burst from angry cloud. 


But, such Geraldo’s power that day, 
That, though the ship was cast away, 
Of all the crew not one, 
Not e’en a ship-boy, was there drowned— 
And old Benormo on dry ground 
Embraced his dearest son. 


About the isle they wandered long, 

For still some spirit led them wrong— 
At length, till weary grown, 

They came to old Geraldo’s cell, 

Where he and lovely Ida dwell— 
Though seen, they were not known. 


Much marveled they in such a place 
To see a hermit’s wrinkled face— 
More at the maid they start. 
Nor sooner did Alfonso see 
Ida so beautiful, than he 
Felt love within his heart. 


Benormo heard, with grief and shame, 
Geraldo call him by his name— 
His brother’s voice well known. 
Upon his aged knees he fell, 
And wept that e’er he did rebel 
Against his brother’s throne. 


‘¢ Brother !”? he cried—“ forgive my crime; 
I swear, since that unhappy time, 
I ne’er have tasted peace: 
Return, and take again your crown, 
Which at your feet I will lay down, 
And so our discords cease.” 


‘“‘ Never,” Geraldo said, ‘ will I 
Ascend that seat of sovereignty ; 
But I all wrongs forget. 









I have a daughter, you a son, 
And they shall reign o’er Arragon, 
And on my throne be set. 


‘My head is all too old to bear 

A crown’s hard weight—a kingdom’s care ; 
Peace in my books I find ; 

Gold crowns beseem not silver locks, 

Like sunbeams upon whitened rocks, 
They mock the tranquil mind.” 


Benormo, worn with cares of state, 
Which worldly sorrows aye create, 
Saw the advice was good : 
The tide of love betwixt the pair— 
Alfonso young and Ida fair— 
Had sudden reached the flood. 


A galley, too, that was sent out 

From Sicily in fear and doubt, 
As hearing of the wreck, 

Arrived at the enchanted isle, 

And took them all in little while 
Unto Messina back. 


But ere his leave Geraldo took 
Of this strange isle, he burnt his book, 
And broke his magic wand— a 
Unhallowed art renounced, and swore 
Never to deal in magic more, 
The while the earth should stand. 


From that day forth the isle has been 
By wandering sailors never seen ; 
Some say ’t is buried deep 
Beneath the sea, which breaks and roars 
Above its savage, rocky shores, 
Nor e’er is known to sleep. 


In Sicily the pair was wed, 

And thence to Arragon they sped, 
By happy fathers blest. 

Alfonso ruled for many a year, 

His people loved him far and near, 
But Ida loved him best. 





NELL’S HOME ON 


Home of her womanhood! bright as a vision 

Of springtide it rises to memory’s sight ; 
Blossoms fresh bursting, with odors Elysian, 

And songs of glad birds fill the heart with delight. 


Blue as the sky that above it is bending, 
And spread like a lake, glides the river below, 
Highlands beyond it with clouds their hues blending, 
And white sails upon it, and steam-wreaths of snow. 


Graceful the mansion and ample its portal, 


Where dark eyes flash welcome to friends old and tried ; 


Love was the architect here, and he wrought all 
In diligent fondness, with taste for his guide. 


He leveled the lawn, and he turfed and he graded, 
He planted the trees that should shelter his home ; 
But he left the wild glen with its forest-tree shaded, 


And its cool mossy spring, where the thirsty birds come. 


Through the long windows the river breeze playing 
Betrays the faint hum of the city beneath, 
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Moonlight the while through the colonnade straying 
Invites from without to the evening’s fresh breath. 


Fresher than evening, or mists of the morning 
Unveiling the river’s fair bosom to-day, 
Charily, fold by fold, as the red Wawning 


Uplifts them, and breaks from the hill-tops its way— 


Fairer than moonbeams through leafy walks stealing— 
More grateful than bird-note, or tinkle of rills, 

Or the wind-shaken blossoms their odors revealing— 
Is the young human heart which home-happiness filis. 


There, in that home on the banks of the river, 

The daughter beloved is the mother and wife ; 
And from a new altar rise thanks to the Giver 

Of blessings unnumbered that crowu her fair life. 


Home of her matronhood! long may it witness 
The fruitage of seeds that in childhood were sown, 
Gracefully proving the worth and the fitness 


Of the Puritan nurture we glory to own! PSYCHE. 
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A TALE OF NEW YORK. 
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(Concluded from page 128.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
DISCLOSURES. 


Tue scorching sun of midsummer had driven 
many of the citizens from their heated pavements 
and uncleanly streets, to cool grassy fields and sweet 
scented meadows; from the din of traffic, and the 
whirl of wheels, to the song of birds and the music 
of waters. Among the travelers were Mrs. Clinton 
and her daughter, on their way to Niagara. 

Catharine had requested so earnestly to be allowed 
to remain with her mother that Mrs. Clinton con- 
sented, though with some reluctance, as she knew it 
to be one of Catharine’s earnest desires to visit the 
Falls; but Mrs. Clayton had been complaining for a 
week or two, and her daughter could not be induced 
to leave her. It was the latter end of August; Mrs. 
Clayton and Amy were from home, and Catharine, 
who had been busily employed all the morning; had 
seated herself near one of the windows. She was 
engaged reading, and so wholly absorbed by her 
book that she was not aware any one had entered 
the room until she heard her name spoken. With a 
bright blush on her cheek, she rose and extended her 
hand. ‘‘ Mr. Lester! this is an unexpected visit ; 
I thought you would not return until Mrs. Clinton 
came back.”’ 

‘‘That was my intention before I left here; but 
letters were forwarded to me, which I received 
while at Lake George. They were from England, 
and contained a request that I would return imme- 
diately, as my grandfather had been suffering from an 
attack of paralysis, and his recovery was doubtful.” 

‘¢ And you are soon going to England ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I shall leave in the packet of September 
1st.” 

Catharine’s head grew dizzy, and the color left 
her cheek. What was it to her that Mr. Lester was 
going to England? What was itto her if he were 
no more to be an ever-welcome guest at Mrs, Clin- 
ton’s? What to her, if instead of the teacher, earn- 
ing for himself an honorable maintenance, he was 
hereafter to be the man of leisure, the gentleman of 
fortune? These thoughts passed rapidly through 
her mind, and sent a shiver through her frame, but 
she rallied herself in an instant. 

“TI regret that I am obliged to leave so soon,”’ re- 
sumed Lester, as he drew his chair nearer to Catha- 
rine, ‘and I regret it the more, because my return 
here will be indefinitely postponed.” 
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*¢ You will return, then ?” 

‘* Yes, if my life is spared, I shall; but not while 
my grandfather is living. It was against his wish 
that I first left him, and if I find him alive on my 
return, I will stay with him during the remainder ot 
his days, be they few or many.” 

‘*« Mrs. Clinton will regret your departure.” 

‘** Not more than I shall regret parting from such a 
noble woman.” 

‘¢ Julia, and the girls, will miss you sadly.” 

‘* And will no one else miss me, Catharine ?”’ and 
Lester took her hand in his. ‘‘ Will none beside 
Mrs. Clinton regret my departure? Will not you 
sometimes think of the many happy evenings we 
have passed together ?” \ 

‘« Mr. Lester !” as 

‘* Catharine, I know you to be a woman above the 
shallow artifices of your sex; answer me with your 
own truthfulness, will you miss me?” | 

‘‘Mr. Lester!” this time Catharine’s voice was 
scarcely audible, and the hand that lay in Edward 
Lester’s was cold and trembling. 

“You are silent, Catharine; may I, dare I hope 
you will regret our parting ?”’ 

© T will.” 

‘Heaven bless you for these words. I have loved 
you long, Catharine, but would not have told my 
love thas abruptly, had I not been summoned hastily 
away. I have more to ask—will you let me call your 
mother mine? Will you leave her, and go with me 
tomy English home? Will you be my wife, dearest, 
my true, loving wife? We will come back again— 


| we will settle in this country, never to leave it 


more—will you go with me, Catharine ?”’ 

**T cannot, Edward; ask any thing but that.’ 

‘*Catharine,” said Lester reproachfully, ‘‘I 
thought but now that you loved me, and | thought, 
too, that the woman who truly loves would leave 
all, sacrifice all, for the man to whom she has given 
her heart.” 

‘‘T will wait years for your return, but I cannot 
go with you and leave my mother alone.” 

‘¢ Your mother will not be alone, William and 
Amy remain with her.” ‘ 

‘“ Amy is but a child, and William, though good 
and kind, could never supply the place of a daugh- 
ter. Do not ask it, Lester; my mother has passed 
through many sorrows, and I have always been with 
her—and—I will be candid with you—TI will never 





be separated from her while she is living.” 
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‘‘ Catharine, Catharine, this is mere child’s play! 
Why did you not tell me at once that you did not 
love me—that you were merely trifling away an 
idle hour ?” 

Grieved and-astonished to see such impetuosity 
in one of Lester’s usually calm demeanor, she 
replied, 

‘‘ You wrong me, Edward, I have not been trifling 
with you. Were I alone in the world, I would go 
with you wherever you wished—any spot on the 
habitable globe would be to mea paradise if you 
were there—I would live for you—toil for you—die 
for you! No, Edward, I have not trifled with you!” 
Ashamed of her earnestness, Catharine buried her 
face in her hands. It was Lester’s turn to be aston- 
ished, gratified, delighted. It was thus he wished 
to be loved, with a woman’s whole soul. 

‘‘T see you are not to be moved from your resolu- 
tion, nor will I ask it. I own too that I honor your 
motives, that I appreciate your filial’ love, and that 
if I had been less selfish in my passion, I would not 
have made the request. But the thought of leaving 
you for an indefinite period, the thought that perhaps 
another might woo and win you, totally unmanned 
me. Forgive me, dearest, you said you would wait; 
bless you for this! Youdo not doubt me? you do 
not think I will ever forget you ?” 

“Doubt you, Edward! I would as sopn doubt 
that the stars I look on nightly are not shining in the 
heavens, as doubt your truth. But let us talk calmly, 
Lester. You are going from here, you know not 
when to return. Time works strange changes—not 
that I think you would be influenced by merely ex- 
ternal circumstances—but your friends may wish 
you to do what will be more for your interest than 
returning to this country might be; if so, do not 
hesitate, do what will be best for you, most pleasing 
to them. But, Lester, write to me—let me know 
all—keep me not in the tortures of suspense—let 
me know all—and if change should come, I will 
still bless you, and pray for your happiness.” 

**T will write to you, and you will answer me ?” 

** With my mother’s approval I will.” 

*‘ And then, when I return, and you are mine, 
your mother will live with us, and Amy, and Wil- 
liam ; what a happy family we shall be, dearest !” 

Catharine’s blushing cheek and tearful eye were 


more eloquent than words. Here was happiness. 


such as she had never dared to contemplate. To be 
loved by Lester—to remain with her mother—to 
continue her guardianship over Amy—to see her 
beloved brother a minister of Christ’s gospel. The 
past, the dark past was annihilated! The rainbow 
of promise rested on the future! No wonder 
Catharine was silent—no wonder the tide of happi- 
ness rushing full upon her heart filled it to over- 
flowing—no wonder that she wept! At length 
Lester took leave, having promised to call in the 
morning for Catharine, to visit an exhibition of pic- 
tures which he wished to see before he sailed. 

On Mrs. Clayton’s return Catharine told her all 
that had passed. Long and earnest was the con- 
versation of mother and daughter, and with her 





mother’s blessing resting on her head, Catharine 
laid her on her pillow—but not to sleep. Blissful 
visions, holy confiding thoughts, day dreams, and 
air castles occupied her mind, and the clock in a 
neigboring steeple tolled the hour of two before her 
senses were steeped in the forgetfulness of slumber. 
Oh, warm love of the young heart! how beautiful 
art thou in thy truth, thy earnestness, thy self aban- 
donment. Oh, warm love of the young heart! how 
dost thou revel in the ideal, and clothe the world 
with sunshine, and drink deep of the poetry of life! 

Almost the first person they met at the exhibition 
rooms was Laura Archer. She reddened with shame 
and vexation when she saw Catharine accompanied 
by Lester, and, like one of old, 


‘With jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance.” 


To think he had refused an invitation from her, and 
was now walking arm and arm with the governess ! 
With her heart bursting with rage and mortification, 
she watched Lester’s elegant figure, and kindling 
eye, as he moved from one picture to another, and 
pointed out their beauties to his companion. There 
was no mistaking his look, he was in love—in love 
with Catharine Clayton! And she, too, listened to 
his words, and raised her eyes to his so modestly, 
yet confidingly—that she—yes—she must be aware 
of his passion. 

Laura turned her gaze from Lester and looked 
upon the boy who was trying to play the man by 
her side, and answered him almost contemptuously 
as he uttered some silly remarks about tone and 
color. The boy-man twirled his hat, looked con- 
fused, and vowed ‘‘ Miss Archer was so odd that he 
could n’t understand her.” 

Laura made no reply, for her thoughts were not 
with the speaker. She had moved close behind 
the objects of her scrutiny, as they stood before a 
picture of Ver Bryck’s. The artist had selected 
a grand and awful subject, and his genius had de- 
picted it with startling vividness and solemn beauty. 
Amid the terrors of the final day, up through the 
lurid light of the burning heavens, rose a re- 
deemed spirit. With a calm and holy faith beaming 
from the angelic brow, upward and onward went 
the saint, unharmed amid surrounding ruin, for her 
stay was on the Rock of Ages! 

Down through the appalling horrors of thick dark- 
ness, and utter wo, lower, and lower, sunk the lost! 
A look of agony was raised upward. Had that fair 
spirit been linked with him through time? Were 
they to be parted noW? parted forever, and for- 
ever? through the ceaseless roll of ages? on—on 
through a never-ending eternity ? 

‘** The one shall be taken and the other left.’ Pray 
God for us, dear Catharine, that such a fate may not 
be ours at the last day,’’ said Lester, in a tone meant 
for Catharine’s ear alone. But another had drank in 
every word he uttered. 

‘‘ Dear Catharine! because he was in love with 
her, he would not come! Despised for her !”’ and 
the listener turned away with deep hate for the inno- 
cent girl rankling in her heart. 
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Laura Archer was called a belle. Hers was a 
showy figure, set off by fashionable dress, and 
fashionable ornaments. Her face was not very 
pretty, but she had large black eyes, over which 
she Jet fall her long eyelashes with an air of the most 
captivating modesty. Her mouth was rather large, 
but it was filled with fine teeth, which she took care 
to display on every occasion. Her tone of voice, 
her mode of speech, her whole manner, was a mix- 
ture of affectation and coquetry, and yet she had 
troops of admirers. Who were they? In general, 
men past the prime of life, and boys in the first im- 
portance of dawning manhood. The battered beau, 
and the middle-aged widower, whose vanity had 
outlived their discretion, were proud of being smiled 
on by the gay Miss Archer. And the half-grown 
coxcomb, the being of all others most unbearable as 
a lover, was petted, and caressed, until his allow- 
ance of pocket-money vanished, purchasing pre- 
sents for the sordid and avaricious girl, who pro- 
fessed to be the most unselfish of human beings. 
But battered beau, and spruce widower, and cox- 
comb boy, served to swell the train of her conquests, 
and were each in turn smiled upon, until some new 
caprice took possession of the lady’s fancy, when 
they were dismissed and forgotten, as easily, and 
carelessly, as Mrs. Archer had cast off her old 
friends when stemming the current of fashion. 
Laura’s temper we have seen displayed in her alter- 
cations with her sister; her heart we have looked 
into as she turned away from Lester and Catharine. 

And such are the women men call unique, piquant, 
and admire for their spirit and frankness of manner ; 
even their over desire to please is thought to evince 
an amiable disposition; while the woman who is 
unassuming, and retiring, whose heart is like a 
folded rose-bud, ready to expand and shed its sweet- 
ness under the genial influence of a loved and loving 
home, is looked upon as tame and spiritless; well 
enough, mayhap, for a patient, quiet, domestic 
drudge, but totally unfit to be the wife of any one 
save some dull plodding simpleton. What strange 
mistakes men often make in their estimate of female 
character ! 

In a few days after they had visited the exhibition, 
Lester sailed for England, and Catharine sat alone, 
with tears falling on the small gold ring of her be- 
trothal. She raised it once more to her lips, placed 
it on her finger, restrained her tears, and with a calm 
thoughtfulness upon her brow, and a woman’s love 
within her heart, she turned to her daily duties at 
home, from which she hourly expected to be called 
by the arrival of Mrs. Clinton. 


——— 


CHAPTER. XII. 


PRIDE AND RUIN. 


‘What do you think I saw this morning?” said a 
lady visiter, who dropped in at Mrs. Clinton’s. 
‘‘ What do you think I saw this morning? Why,a 
red flag hung out at the Archers’. Every thing is 
going off at sheriff’s sale. My husband heard Mr. 





Archer was about to fail, but really I did not think 
it would be quite so bad. A sheriff ’s sale!” 

‘*T am sorry for them,’ said Mrs. Clinton, ‘‘ it 
will be a great shock to the family, and more par- 
ticularly to the poor girl who is so ill.”’ 

‘*O, I forgot to tell you, she was buried the day 
before yesterday.” 

‘Buried! Why Idid not know she was dead,” 
said Mrs. Clinton with emotion. 

“<Q, yes, she went off quite easy after all. They 
had no thought she was dying, for I was there at a 
little supper in the evening, and Mrs. Archer and 
Laura, who had retired quite fatigued, were not in 
the room when she died. Well, she is better off, 
poor thing, out of the sorrows of this troublesome 
world.” 

‘*] trust that she is; the latter part of her life was 
spent in preparing for the solemn realities of eter- 
nity.” 

‘* Yes, I believe she grew very Methodistical, and 
had a clergyman there to pray with her. But is n’t 
it strange about Mr. Archer failing? though 1 often 
told my husband such extravagance could not last. 
Such balls, and such parties, as the Archers gave! 
Such dresses! Why, I’ve known Laura Archer to 
pay seven hundred dollars for a camel’s hair shawl, 
and she thought nothing of giving twenty-five and 
thirty for a bonnet and feathers. As for silks, laces, 
and embroideries, there was no end to them; no 
wonder her father was ruined!” 

Again Mrs. Clinton repeated that she was sorry 
for them. 

‘* Why, my dear Mrs. Clinton, how can you be 
sorry for such people? Youknow Mrs. Archer was 
a vulgar woman, who should have had no preten- 
sions to any thing of the kind, and soI always said 
when I came away from her parties.” 

‘* But why did you go to her parties if you thought 
so? it was surely unfriendly to partake of her hos- 
pitality and then turn her into ridicule.” The lady 
colored slightly. 

‘‘T never looked upon it in that light; she would 
insist upon our coming, and we could not shut our 
eyes to the extravagance that was displayed around 
us.”?> As Mrs. Clinton made no further remark, the 
lady soon took her leave, to detail her malicious 
stories to more willing ears. 

Mrs. Hardy was a censorious woman, and as her 
own income was rather limited, she always looked 
with envious eyes on the rich dresses and splendid 
entertainments of her wealthier friends, and more 
particularly the Archers. Being somewhat of a 
toady, she generally contrived to be invited by either 
Laura or her mother, so that no one ever passed an 
evening with Mrs. Archer without meeting her 
penumbra, Mrs. Hardy. 

' Mrs. Hardy was but one of a large class, who 
court and flatter their acquaintances (we cannot say 
friends) in the time of their prosperity, but when 
adversity comes they flee away, and like birds of ill 
omen go croaking over their former companions’ 
downfall. Youmay know them by the burden of their 
strain. ‘‘ I saidso—I knew it would come to this—I 
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told you such extravagance could not last, and now 
my words have come true; I wonder people can make 
such fools of themselves!” In this instance, Mrs. 
Hardy’s words had indeed been true. The Archers 
were completely ruined! So suddenly had it come 
even upon Mr. Archer himself, who had latterly 
devoted most of his time to his dying daughter, that 
he found no time for making arrangements of any 
kind, and before he had recovered from the stupefac- 
tion of grief caused by the loss of his child, every 
thing was in the power of his creditors. His wife 
and daughter were loud in their reproaches. ‘It 
was All owing,” they said, ‘‘to his inattention to 
business. They thought it would end so when he 
was spending half his time in Moll’s room, with her 
and the Methodistical parson. What in the world 
were they todo now? Work? no, that they would 
not, they would starve first! A pretty thing it would 
be to see ladies who had moved in the society in 
which they had, obliged to earn their living like 
common vulgar people. What would their friends 
say? No, indeed, they had still some pride left.” 

And so they had, a contemptible pride! ashamed 
to use their energies for obtaining their own support 
—ashamed to act independently, and avow honestly 
that they were poor. Where was their self-respect ? 
Lost in conjecturing ‘‘ what the world would say?” 
in wondering “what Susan Jones would say?” 
Where was their self reliance? gone with their 
wealth, the only thing on which they had ever relied 
for obtaining the friendship of the world of fashion. 
And thus were these women, who had been so proud 
and arrogant in prosperity, who were so incapable 
of using the bounteous gifts of a good Providence 
aright, thus were they, mean and spiritless, filled 
with false pride and false shame in adversity. 

After many delays Mr. Archer succeeded in ob- 
taining a situation as clerk in a counting-room. His 
wife and daughter were violently opposed to his 
accepting it. 

‘A clerk!” said Laura—“ only think of papa 
being a clerk! I shall die with mortification! In- 
deed, papa, you were very stupid, that you did not 
sooner look into your affairs, and make an assign- 
ment of your property, to secure it from your credi- 
tors.” 

‘‘ Would that have been honest, Laura?” asked 
her father, mildly. 

*¢ Honest—fiddlesticks !” said Mrs. Archer, sharp- 
ly—‘‘ who cares for honesty now-a-days? What 
would have become of the Goldmans, if their father 
had not played his cards better than you have done? 
You know he took the benefit of the act, and when 
Thompson, at whose store the girls had purchased 
all their dry goods, asked him to pay part of the 
large bill that was due, Mr. Goldman vowed to 
Heaven he could hardly support his family! While, 
at the same time, they had never left their beautiful 
house, and were every day driving through Broad- 
way in their own carriage.” Now if you had been 
as sharp as Mr. Goldman, Laura and me might 
have had our house and carriage still, in spite of the 
creditors.” 





‘‘Once I might have been tempted to do so, but 
not now,” replied Mr. Archer. ‘‘I wish, my dear, 
instead of looking to such men as Mr. Goldman 
for example, that you would rather endeavor to 
emulate the conduct of our old friend, Mrs. Remsen, 
who, when her husband failed, not only insisted on 
giving her own personal property toward the liquida- 
tion of his debts, but, with her daughter, immediately 
sought employment, and thought none degrading that 
would insure their independence. I have always re- 
gretted that just at that time you blotted their names 
from your visiting list.” 

‘** Lord, papa, how strangely you talk! Whowas 
going over to an obscure street, on the east side of 
the town, to visit them, I wonder? I would not 
._put my foot in such a plebeian place.” 

‘* Laura, you forget yourself. Mrs. Clinton, whom 
you were so proud of receiving as a guest, always 
visited, and still continues to visit the Remsens. I 
fear your pride must receive a still greater humbling. 
You know that through the kindness of a friend we 
obtained this furnished house, until we could make 
some permanent arrangement. Here we cannot 
stay, for we cannot afford it. To-day 1 hired apart- 
ments suited to our limited means, and to-morrow 
we must remove to them.” 

‘¢ Apartments! Where are they, Mr. Archer?” 
exclaimed his wife, drawing her little fat figure to 
its full height—‘‘ where are they? I repeat. It is 
necessary that my daughter and myself should know 
where we are going to. It must be no mean place, 
let me tell you. What street are they in?” 

‘¢ Division street—there is a shop underneath, but 
the rooms are pleasant; and, as we will not be able 
to keep a servant, I hired them mostly for their con- 
venience.” 

‘Good heavens! Mr. Archer, are you mad? 
Do you think Laura and me will go and live in 
Division street—up stairs, too—and over a shop 
at that ?” 

‘*T declare, papa, this is insufferable—I shall not 
stir a step from where I am!” said Laura, crying 
with vexation. 

‘*T am afraid you must, Laura, as this house is 
already rented to other tenants, who take possession 
the day after to-morrow. If we remain here longer 
than to-morrow night, we must either go to our new 
lodging, or walk into the street.” 

The mother and daughter cried, complained and 
stormed by turns, but, finding there was no alterna- 
tive, they consented to Mr. Archer buying some 
furniture, and having it placed by day in the rooms, 
to which they would remove at night, for they were 
determined that none of their old acquaintances 
should ever find out where they had gone to. But 
they did not succeed in keeping themselves hidden, 
for Mrs. Hardy, who had envied their prosperity, 
and gloated over their ruin, was determined on find- 
ing them—and having done so, she one day walked 
into the front door without knocking, ascended the 
stairs, and, with the coolest effrontery imaginable, 
passed into a room where she found Mrs. Archer 
engaged in some very homely domestic avocations, 
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and Laura seated, ex déshabillé, reading a new 
French novel, from a circulating library. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Archer—my dear Laura!” began 
Mrs. Hardy, before they had time to recover from 
the surprise and mortification caused by her unex- 
pected entrance—‘‘ how delighted I am to see you, 
and how sorry to find that you, dear Laura, with 
your refined and elegant habits, are obliged to live 
in this place!’ Here she glanced at the scanty 
furniture, and showed a very perceptible curl of the 
lip. ‘‘And you, Mrs. Archer, how very domestic 
you ’ve grown.” 

Mrs. Archer, instead of repelling Mrs. Hardy’s 

familiar intrusiveness, and by her own dignity put- 
ting to silence the insolence of her visiter, began to 
apologize for having been found busy at all, and 
talked something about the servant being out of the 
way. 
““Q, pray don’t apologize to me—you know we 
were so intimate—and you can’t think how shocked 
I was to see a red flag hung out at your house; dear 
me, people should be economical in this world—but 
we must all live and learn, I suppose. Laura, dear, 
I wonder if you will be invited to many parties this 
winter? For my part, I don’t pretend to give very 
expensive ones—nothing at all like yours—if I did 
Mr. Hardy would soon be ruined.” 

There was little attempt on the part of the Archers 
to prolong conversation, and when Mrs. Hardy had 
fully gratified her curiosity as to the number of 
apartments they occupied, and had ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that they kept no servant, she took 
her leave, to spread the news from house to house, 
among the former acquaintances of the Archers. 
Among the rest she did not forget Mrs. Clinton, and 
this lady, from a purely kind feeling, sought out 
their abode, but found no admission. 

Mrs. Clayton, too, and Catharine, forgetting the 
past arrogance of Laura Archer, went to see them— 
but, after knocking until they were tired, were 
obliged to turn away from the house. The Archers 
could see from the window above who was below 
in the street, and they had let these, their only two 
friends, go away without the least mark of courtesy, 
or even recognition. Ever since the untimely visit 
of Mrs. Hardy, the front door had been kept locked, 
and was only opened on the return of Mr. Archer in 
the evening. 

A miserable home was his to return to after a day 
of toil! Reproaches and recriminations between 
mother and daughter, an untidy room, and a slovenly 
prepared supper! How often did he recur to the 
days when he thought of training his wife! How 
often did he wish to be at rest in the church-yard, 
sleeping quietly beside his daughter! Poor Mr. 
Archer ! 

After struggling on for two years longer, his wish 
was at length granted, and he was laid in his grave 
a weary and heart-broken man. 

Laura and her mother now found it absolutely 
necessary to do something for their support, and 
after the usual ‘‘ what will people say?” they de- 
cided on hiring a furnished house, which had been 
15* 





offered them by a friend of Mr. Archer’s, and taking 
boarders, alledging as an apology for so doing, 
‘“‘that they would be very lonesome if there were 
no one in the house but themselves.” 

No sooner was Laura in her new abode than she 
began coquetting as of old, but without her former 
success. Then she had the reputation of being rich, 
now she was known to be poor. 

There was a young countryman, whose father had 
sent him to the city to remain during the winter, that 
he might qualify himself for opening a store in his 
native village in the spring, and he boarded with 
the Archers. 

Laura, having failed in all her other matrimonial 
speculations, laid siege to the heart of the bashful 
stripling. 

There was no resisting Miss Laura’s kindness, 
Miss Laura’s winning ways. If she went out for a 
walk, or wished to go shopping, she could not think 
of going alone; no, she invariably called on him. If 
she wanted any thing brought from down town 
(which she did very frequently) she begged the favor 
of him. And, finally, ina fit of desperation, when 
he talked of going home, and ‘‘ guessed as how he 
should n’t settle there, but would go out West,” she 
vowed she could not live without him. 

What mattered it that she was several years older 
than he? What mattered it that he was half a head 
shorter than she? ‘‘ What would the world say if 
she were an old maid?” Aye, that was it! and, in 
spite of all disparity, Laura became Mrs. Peter 
Jinkins ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BLUE STOCKINGS AND BRIDES. 


‘‘ And so Amy still retains her penchant for writing 
poetry. I believe she is afraid of my ridicule, and 
that is why she has always concealed her verses 
from me,” said William Clayton to Catharine, as 
they stood one day looking over some manuscripts. 

‘** Yes, you always teased her so much about being 
a poetess, and so often called her das bleu, that she 
is rather shy of you.” 

‘* Well, there is a goodly pile of paper here, and 
some of the lines are thoughtful and sad to have been 
written by so young a girl.” 

‘But Amy is not like the generality of young 
girls. Child as she was when our dear father was 
taken from us, his death made a deep and vivid im- 
pression upon her mind, and she never reverts to 
the painful events of that night without a shudder. 
Her early training in the school of sorrow has made 
her thoughtful beyond her years ; but those deep and 
solemn thoughts are hidden within her heart, only to 
be breathed forth in verse. In daily life, Amy’s 
warm and joyous nature makes her a very sunbeam 
in our path.” 

‘¢T know it, Catharine, and Heaven grant she may 
ever be as now, the light of our home, the pride of 
our hearts. Here are some lines which purport to 
have been written after losing a young friend to 
whom she was tenderly attached :” 
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Thou comest in strange beauty, 
Like a star-gleam on the sea, 

And memory’s shadows round thee fall 
All soft and silently. 


Thou comest in the freshness 
Of thy unsullied worth, 

Like angel ones who smile upon 
The dwellers on this earth. 


Thou comest in thy sweetness, 
Which all unearthly seems, 

Like lovely visions which but haunt 
The beauteous world of dreams. 


Thou comest in thy brightness, 
Like golden hues of even, 

Which, as we gaze in ecstasy, 
Lose all their light in heaven. 


Thou comest, and the tear drops 
Are gathering in mine eye. 

I thought not when I saw thee last 
That thou so soon shouldst die! 


Thou comest in the midnight, 
When every glittering star 

Shines out a world of glorious light 
Where sinless spirits are. 


Thou comest when the day-beam 
Breaks forth from darkness free, 

Thou ’rt ever with me, sainted one, 
As other ne’er can be. 


Thou comest, and I know thou art 
A worshiper on high, 

For every thought of thee is linked 
With glories of the sky. 


Thou comest, and I pray to be 
Admitted where thou art, 

In presence of th’ Eternal One, 
Where dwell the pure in heart. 


** Let us put away these manuscripts now,” said 
Catharine, when they had finished reading the lines, 
**and when we have more leisure I will show you 
some verses of Amy’s which have been published.” 

** Published! and by our Amy? why she is not 
seventeen !”’ 

“ A young poetess, I grant you, but girls will feel, 
and think, and write, at seventeen,” said Catharine, 
taking some magazines and papers from a book-shelf. 

‘**T see by the signatures that all these have been 
sent anonymously.” 

‘Why you don’t suppose that our timid, shrink- 
ing Amy could ever find courage enough to avow 
herself an authoress? You know how much ridi- 
cule has been thrown, by the small wits of the day, 
upon those whom they are pleased to term ‘ blue 
stockings,’ and Amy is yet too young, and too timid, 
to treat such twattle with the contempt it deserves. 
It is said that literary women are slovenly and 
pedantic, and make miserable housekeepers. Now 
I venture to affirm, that the woman who is slovenly 
as a writer would be equally so if she never put pen 
to paper—that the woman who is pedantic, using 
big words to express common ideas, and displaying 





her learning on unsuitable occasions, does so, not 
because she knows too much, but too little—and that 
the literary woman who is a bad housekeeper would 
be a still worse one if she were an ignoramus. 
Because a woman in her leisure moments jots down 
what is passing through her brain, it does not follow 
that she cannot (if need be) concoct a pudding, or 
make a pie, or get a comfortable meal for her hus- 
band, or mend her children’s clothes, or do any other 
thing equally useful. When the hands are employed 
in domestic duties, the mind cannot be idle, and 
surely it is better to let it roam ‘ fancy free’ than to 
chain it down to counting the stitches in a seam, or 
the bubbles on a pot.” 

‘‘ Bravo, Kate! henceforth you shall be the cham- 
pion of the ‘Blues!’ Badinage aside, 1 confess it 
has been too much the fashion to decry lady writers, 
but depend upon it, it has only been done by men of 
narrow and illiberal mind. Such men are generally 
ignorant and conceited, and unwilling to allow any 
superiority to woman. The man whose intellectual 
powers have been highly cultivated, whose mind 
and heart are enlarged, feels no such petty jealousy. 
He has no fear that woman will outrival him, even 
in the lighter departments of literature, and an 
ignorant woman, however pretty she may be, can 
never maintain a power over his heart.” 

‘“'Why, my dear brother,” said Catharine, in a 
tone of mock seriousness, ‘‘ how strangely you talk. 
A lady, who knew my fondness for reading, once 
said to me, ‘ Why do you readso much? Depend 
upon it you'll never get married; the men don’t 
like women who know too much.’ ” 

‘* Well, Catharine, that from one of your own sex 
should have been conclusive. But this speaking of 
marriage reminds me of Lester; when may we 
expect him?” Catharine blushed. ‘‘ Do not blush, 
Kate; had youa letter this week? Fy! what a tell- 
tale face you have. I really wish Lester were here, 
he might help us solve this mystery about the money 
sent to mother for my education. Ah, there are 
mother and Amy, I’ll ask them when you heard 
from him.” 

**O, Catharine, dear Catharine, we have just 
come from Mrs. Clinton’s, and she says the vessel is 
below; and they are all overjoyed for your sake, 
dear sister.” 

‘‘ What vessel, Amy?” said her brother, ‘‘ what 
vessel are you speaking about ?” 

‘The packet that Mr. Lester’s coming in—has 
not Catharine told you? She had a letter by the last 
steamer.” 

Catharine was startled by this sudden intelligence, 
for she had not expected the vessel. so soon, and she 
sat down faint from emotion. 

‘*There is Lester now!’ exclaimed William, 
darting to the door. 

Catharine could neither speak nor move, and the 
next moment Lester caught her in his arms. 

‘“‘ My dear girl '—my own Kate! My dear Mrs. 
Clayton! Amy! William! All here—all spared! 
Thank God!—thank God !” 

It was some time before either of the group was 
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sufficiently composed to speak with any thing like 
coherency. Five years had Lester remained in 
England, faithful to his promise not to leave it 
while his grandfather was living. Often, when he 
had written of his ardent desire to return, one word 
from Catharine would have brought him to her side, 
but she encouraged him in his resolution, and be- 
sought him not to leave the old man who doated on 
him. In the meantime she remained with Mrs. 
Clinton, and the liberal salary allowed her by that 
lady enabled her to maintain her mother in a plain, 
genteel style of living, without Mrs. Clayton being 
obliged to use any exertion but such as her health 
permitted. William had been nearly three years in 
the Theological Seminary, and at the expiration of 
the fourth was to receive ordination; and Amy had 
grown a beautiful and accomplished girl, almost a 
woman, without losing any of the warm, frank- 
hearted truthfulness which had made her so engaging 
when a child. What a long, long talk had Edward 
and Catharine together, when the rest of the family 
considerately withdrew, and left them to them- 
selves. What fears that they should never meet— 
what hopes and prayers that they might—had been 
theirs during those five long years ! 

‘* And did you never doubt me, Catharine, as year 
after year went by without my returning ?” 

“Never for a moment, Edward—how could I, 
dearest, after—”’ 

The rest of Catharine’s answer was smothered on 
her lips, and Edward Lester, even with his added 
five years, forgot his usual stately demeanor as he 
repeated ‘‘ dearest!” and added, ‘‘my own sweet 
Kate !” 

We will not linger over our tale, though we could 
relate much that would find an echo in every loving 
heart—much that would bring back the bright visions 
of their youth to the sober matron and the man of 
middle age—and much that would make the old 
look back over a long lapse of years, and give a 
sigh to the past. 

** Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,” and 
never was there a brighter sun than that which 
shone through the church window, and fell on the 
white vestments of the priest, and never was there 
happier bride than Catharine Clayton as she knelt 
and pronounced those vows which made her Les- 
ter’s for life. 

Her wildest dreams—dreams that had haunted her 
when a girl, that had clung to her through the dark- 
est hours of her destitution—were now realized. 
She had a home;a happy home, for her mother, her 
brother, and Amy! 

The following summer William was ordained, 
and, after repeating for the hundredth time his wish 
to know who was his generous benefactor, Catha- 
rine whispered the secret in his ear. 

‘‘ Lester? Why did I not think of him? Dear, 
generous Lester! And how long have you known 
this, Catharine ?” 

‘Only since your ordination, Edward had de- 
termined on not telling it before, nor would he have 
ever told it had we not been married, for he knew 





your aversion to being under obligations to any but 
your dearest friends.”’ 

‘‘ Dear Lester, how can I ever repay your kind- 
ness?” said William, turning to his brother-in-law, 
who was entering the room. 

‘« By standing godfather to my little Willie,” an- 
swered Edward, pointing to a chubby urchin who 
was sleeping soundly in his cradle, by which Amy 
was seated. 

‘‘Ha! my young poetess—caught at last!’? and 
Lester playfully drew forth a slip of paper, the end 
of which was peeping out of Amy’s pocket. ‘Lines 
toa Sleeping Infant!’ Here, William, read them. 
Nay, Amy, if you are not afraid of Graham, or the 
Knickerbocker, why should you be afraid of us? 
Read, W illiam.”’ 

But before William could commence, Julia and 
Emily Clinton entered—and Amy, slipping slily be- 
hind her brother, seized the paper and put it again in 
her pocket. William and Emily chanced somehow 
to be left by themselves, while the other members of 
the party, with Mrs. Clayton who had joined them, 
were grouped around the baby, who began to give 
audible signs of wakefulness. 

‘* You remember what you promised, Emily, as 
soon as I obtained a church and a parsonage !”’ 

Emily blushed, and glanced timidly around to see 
if they were observed, but all seemed lost in their 
admiration of the infant, and totally forgetful of the 
presence of William and herself. What was the 
promise to which he had alluded? Simply this— 
that Emily Clinton had promised to be his wife as 
soon as he had obtained the charge of a congregation. 

‘Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Hardy, to one of 
her friends—‘‘ Well, I declare! Mrs. Clinton is the 
strangest woman in the world! Why, I hear that 
her daughter Emily is engaged to William Clayton. 
Only to think of her allowing one of her girls to 
marry the brother of a governess! And he is poor, 
too, with nothing but his profession to depend on— 
nothing but the salary he will receive as a clergy- 
man! What wvl/ the world say ?” 

But how little was Mrs. Clinton, or her friends the 
Claytons, influenced by the opinions of those whom 
Mrs. Hardy styled ‘‘the world!” 

Through a life of unbounded prosperity, Mrs. 
Clinton had ever been mild, gentle and unassuming ; 
treating the lowliest of her fellow creatures as beings 
who had been made by the same God, who had been 
redeemed by the same Savior, and who should be 
judged by the same Judge as she herself. Never, 
when visiting the abodes of the destitute, or when 
welcoming with frank cordiality the poor in purse 
but gifted in intellect to her elegant home, did she 
fear compromising her own dignity by so doing, 
nor pause to ask, ‘‘ what will the world say ?” 

Through bitter trials, through years of adversity, 
the Claytons had always retained their self-respect. 
They had never cringed to the wealthy, nor done 
aught that partook of meanness. They had not spent 
their time in useless and sinful repinings, but with 
humble and trusting, though often saddened hearts, 
had relied on that Almighty Providence whose care 
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is over all His creatures. And why should they, 
firm in their integrity, pause to ask, ‘‘ What will 


the world say ?” 


In less than six months after William Clayton’s 


ordination, another bridal party entered the church ; 
the sun shone gloriously on another bride, and a 
dearer link was added to the chain which bound the 
Clintons to the Governess. 





TO THE NEW MOON, 


PASSING BEHIND MONUMENT MOUNTAIN, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 





BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


Crescent bark of silvery light! 
Launching from yon hoary height, 
Let me from its topmost cliff 
Leap into thy fairy skiff, 

And o’er twilight’s rosy sea 

Sail with eve’s first star and thee ; 
Wafted by the westering breeze 
Through those cloud-Hesperides, 
With the great Sun right before, 
And the Night with dusky prore 
In our gloaming wake abaft 
Looming like a corsair-craft. 


O what transport it would be, 

What sweet boon for memory! 

One round voyage with thee to make 
In the slant sun’s gorgeous wake, 

As he sweeps aerial seas 

Isled with prismy Cyclades : 

Till from yonder height, as now, 
Thou shouldst turn thy silver prow, 
And again with lessening sheen 
Vanish in the dim serene! 


Whose sails o’er Horicon 
Glide in silent wonder on, 
For its crystal depths appear 
But a buoyant atmosphere 
Poured into the hollowed hills 
From the sky’s own airy rills ; 
And all shapes that glance therein, 
Golden scale or silver fin, 

And all lifeless forms besprent 
Through its magic firmament, 
Sparry cloud and crystal star 
Gleaming upward from afar, 
To his steadfast vision seem 
Phases of a fairy dream. 


Thus should I, who never strayed 
From this valley’s native shade, 
Launching from yon cliff with thee, 
Rover of the twilight sea! 

Gaze with wonder wrapt and calm 
On the shifting panorame— 

Lonely waste and crowded mart 
Trophied with the pomps of art— 
Seas and streams where commerce flings 
To the breeze her snowy wings— 
Fields baptized in red renown 
Where the tyrant’s helm went down, 
Or the spent ranks of the free 
Hopeless bowed the stubborn knee. 








Birds have sung their vesper-hymn, 
Rosy clouds grow cold and dim ; 
Shadows cast o’er hill and glade 
Fade in evening’s browner shade, 
And the forms that cast them too 
Soon shall perish from the view, 
Till, from mountain, grove and plain 
Morn shall lift their pall again. 

Lo! as twilight’s smiles depart, 
Sadness veils my lonely heart, 

For the landscape’s dusky stole 
Casts its shadow o’er the soul. 


Let me, then, bright argosy, 

Coast night’s starry seas with thee, 
Wrapt from nature’s Ethiop twin, 
Gloom without and gloom within ! 
Let me feel the awe that broods 
O’er primeval solitudes, 

Where the voice of centuries 
Speaks from patriarchal trees, 
Whose concentric annals shame 
Written lore’s remotest fame, 
Telling more than e’er betid 
Ghizeli’s grayest pyramid. 


Soon thou ’It cross the eastern verge 
Of the boundless prairie-surge, 
Whose unmurmuring billows sleep 
Like a green enchanted deep 
Tranced in ever-during rest 

When its dance was loveliest. 

Let me see the Sioux braves 
Stealing through those grassy waves 
Toward some hillock’s bosky screen, 
Whence far o’er the pastoral scene, 
Bathed in sunset’s mellow gleam, 
Winds the bison’s dusky stream, 
Hither, thither, bend on bend, 

Like a Lethe without end. 

Now they scent the nearer styife, 
Bend the bow and grasp the knife, 
And with one far-echoing whoop 
On their shaggy quarry swoop! 


O what rapture it would be, 

Bark of twilight’s rosy sea ! 

One round voyage with thee to make 
In the slant eun’s gorgeous wake, 
Till from yonder height, as now, 
Thou shouldst turn thy silver prow, 
And again with lessening sheen 
Vanish in the dim serene! 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





WHEN did Love, saucy urchin, ever stop for re- 
flection? When did he ever take heed for the mis- 
chief he might be doing, as he recklessly lets fly his 
arrows around? Did he ever? Not he! It even 
appears as if he enjoyed the sport the more—the 
more he witnesses the sighs and tears of his victims, 
which his own cruel hand has wrought—and laughs 
beneath his wings at the frowns and threats of obdu- 
rate papas, and the grave lectures of prudent 
mothers ! 4 

For example, now, here is an exploit of the little 
god in our own good village of Fairdale. 

Upon the summit of a beautiful green knoll in the 
most secluded quarter of the village stands the com- 
fortable cottage of Goodman. Bell, the miller. In 
front the view is unobstructed, sweeping gradually 
down to the bright waters of the Silver Creek, as it 
is called, which skirts the base. And here stands 
the old mill which has ground out the corn and rye 
to feed all Fairdale for two generations, in the 
tempting guise of johnny-cakes, hasty-pudding, and 
substantial loaves of smoking brown bread! Leap- 
ing over the dam come the waters of the creek, 
rushing and dashing down with great attempt at dis- 
play, then creaming and foaming around the old 
moss-grown stanchions, fall off quietly into the 
silver sheet below. From morning until night the 
cheerful music of the mill mingles with the song of 
the birds, and the gentle whispers of the wind among 
the drooping branches of the old willow-tree. And 
after a storm, the waters as they hurry over the dam, 
vexed perhaps that their translucent beauty is for 
the time destroyed, fret and fume so loudly that they 
may be heard even for miles around. 

At the back of the miller’s cottage is a thick grove 
of pines, embalming the air with their healthful 
fragrance. Between this grove and the house, how- 
ever, is the substantial kitchen garden, which in their 
season displays a flourishing array of vegetables— 
nor must I omit to mention in proof of the taste 
which reigns within the cottage, that upon each side 
of the lawn in front is a small flower-plot, bordered 
with tulips, pinks, and jump-up-johnnies—huge 
peonies in the centre, and the intermediate spaces 
filled up with ragged-robin, lark-spur, marigolds, 
and other floral varieties. There are rose-bushes, 
too, around the windows—wild grape-vines trained 


over the little summer-house, and upon each side of 


the front door a tall lilac stands nodding to its neigh- 
bor snow-ball at the corner. In fact, one may travel 
far and not rest their eyes upon a more lovely spot 
than marks the domain of our good miller. 

And as all was so quiet and pleasant without the 








cottage, so was it all sunshine within. The miller’s 
wife was a pattern of thrift and cheerfulness, and 
Bessie—but here I must pause a moment to think 
what she was like! Such a little mischievous 
merry maiden has seldom tripped over Fairdale 
green as Bessie Bell! Such a pair of roguish black 
eyes—long silken lashes, perfect love-nets to en- 
snare poor swains—then such a redundance of dark 
shining tresses, as wowld curl and do as they pleased 
in spite of comb or coquettish ribbon. But as for 
her mouth, it defied all criticism—I am almost sorry 
to say that the little gipsy kept it in such constant 
play, laughing and singing, that it must bea keen 
eye indeed which could detect its outline—but her 
lips were red as cherries, and her little teeth almost 
dazzled, they were so white and shining. She was 
not fair, but more beautiful far, with her clear olive 
complexion, and cheeks like a fresh blown rose. 
She was no sylph, Bessie Bell—for two hands could 
not span her waist by many long inches, and her 
plump round arms could wield the broom or ply the 
dasher with equal dexterity. 

I would not insinuate by this that she was very 
industrious—how could she be, the merry one, when 
there were the birds, and the butterflies, and her own 
happy heart, bidding her be on the wing for joy and 
gladness! Sometimes the good mother would shake 
her head and exclaim : 

‘Well, well, this will never do—Bessie must go 
to work !” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, Bessie must go to work!” echoed the 
miller. 

And so they kept on shaking their heads, and apos- 
trophizing, from week to week, and from month to 
month, and year to year! But one glance from 
Bessie’s roguish eye would destroy all the grave 
lectures which Goodman Bell had treasured up 
during his day’s work as reproofs for her giddiness— 
and the wheel of the old lady never flew round and 
round so swiftly as when she was listening to one of 
Bessie’s merry songs. And thus smoothly passed 
the life of the miller’s only daughter until her seven- 
teenth year, 

‘‘ The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, and slumbers light,’’ 
marking the innocence and gladness of her heart. 

Plenty of lovers had Bessie—causing no small 
share of envy from the more wealthy and accom- 
plished village belles—for their brothers—their 
cousins—even their beaux from the city, all alike 
seemed perfectly fascinated by the charms of the 
little maid. 

Never was miller more prosperous than Goodman 
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Bell—never was so much grist brought to one mill— 
never a clapper kept so busy! The little boys, poor 
fellows, could scarcely ever mount the meal-sack 
and ride on old Dobbin to mill—and why? Why, 
because their elder brothers, or some neighbor’s tall 
gawky son, would carry the grist themselves—and 
not only carry it there, but, bless you, they would 
wait, and wait, hour after hour, sauntering around 
the mill, or in the grove, under pretence of waiting 
for their load, when it was all just for a glance at 
that bewitching little gipsy, Bessie Bell! 

Now, as Bessie was their only child, and withal 
so pretty and lively, it is no wonder the honest mil- 
ler and his wife had formed great expectations for 
the future. No less quality than a lawyer, or a doc- 
tor, perhaps a clergyman, did they look for in a son- 
in-law; and, as he counted over his gains, with 
honest pride the good man would exclaim : 

‘* Our daughter will not go empty-handed into any 
man’s house !’”’ and the old lady would glance com- 
placently at the crowded clothes-presses filled with 
snowy linen, and at the large chests heaped with bed- 
quilts and blankets, all the work of her own hands, 
intended as a marriage dowry for her darling Bessie. 

In short, all went pleasantly and happily under the 
miller’s roof until that same Love must needs kindle 
up discord and rebellion! I do not wonder the little 
god wished to try his skill upon one as roguish as 
himself—but then, for once, he might have let ‘‘ the 
course of true love run smooth,’’ and not caused so 
much disturbance in the shape of Hal Carey, comely 
as that shape was! Now, who was Hal Carey? no 
lawyer—no doctor—no minister—not even a spruce 
clerk in our ‘‘ variety store!” He was nobody— 
just 2obody at all—and for Love to introduce such an 
one to the affections of the miller’s bright-eyed 
daughter, all who read must allow was a most 
shabby trick ! 

Hal Carey belonged to that numerous class of per- 
sons who never get up in the world—not from any 
fault of their own—not because they have not in- 
dustry, honesty, sobriety, and perseverance—but 
because Fate like a mill-stone presses upon their 
heads, and whenever they would rise, sinks them 
again to the level. The grandfather of Hal had been 
an industrious day-laborer—working from morning 
till night, toiling like a slave in the fields and barns 
of Fairdale—so had Hal’s father—and so did Hal 
himself; but there was a certain shrewdness and 
talent about the latter which his progenitors did not 
possess—and many knowing ones in the village 
prognosticated that ‘‘ Hal would be something yet !”’ 

Goodman Bell often employed Hal, little thinking 
what a piece of work he was laying out for himself ; 
and although he often glanced at the athletic figure 
and fine open countenance of his workman, and 
thought what a noble-looking fellow he was, the 
simple old man never once surmised his pretty 
daughter might think so too! 

So there was Hal day after day busy about the 
mill, or in the garden, or cleaving the huge logs 
piled up in the wood-yard—and there was sly Bessie, 
too, running back and forth, now dancing and skip- 





ping down to Silver Creek, now industriously weed- 
ing the onicn-beds, or peeping up roguishly at the 
animated face of her lover, almost beneath the very 
stroke of the axe, as, like a dutiful daughter, she 
gathered up chips for her mother—naughty Bessie ! 

Some perhaps may blame poor Hal, whose only 
wealth consisted in the possession of a kind old 
grandmother, whose delight he was, and for whose 
support every dollar he earned was applied, for 
stealing the affections of charming Bessie, whose 
station in life, though but a humble miller’s daugh- 
ter, was so far above his own. Nor doI think he 
had any such intent—it was Love’s doings—neither 
Hal nor Bessie had any voice in the matter! 

At length a suitor, such a one as gladdened the 
eyes and joyed the heart of Goodman Bell, made his 
appearance at the cottage. What though he was as 
old again as Bessie, and a widower with three rude 
romping children! This was a mere trifle—for was 
hé@fot a lawyer, living in one of the finest houses in 
Fairdale—nor was there any lack of handsome car- 
pets, or stately mirrors, to gladden the eyes of a 
young bride! No wonder the miller was a happy 
man, as, day after day, he saw the gig and fine bay 
horse of the lawyer wending up the hill and stopping 
at his own little gate—nor did he deem it occasion 
to frown if there the gig remained an hour, or even 
longer. Sometimes, too, the iover acceded to the 
kind invitations of Mrs. Bell, and partook heartily 
of her nice bread and butter, praised the flavor of 
her fine tea, and the delicacy of her cheese-cakes. 
The old lady was in ecstasies—but the perverse 
Bessie appeared to care very little about it, and had 
always some particular errand to call her from the 
little parlor, leaving the enamored lawyer to a cosey 
téte-d-téte with good Mrs. Bell. 

Everybody in Fairdale respected Lawyer B—. 
He seldom mixed in any society, and it is perhaps 
an anomaly in village annals, that, although rich, 
talented, and agreeable, neither widow nor maiden 
ever thought of aiming at his heart. When, there- 
fore, it was whispered around that he was courting 
the miller’s daughter, the excitement was immense, 
and, if the truth could have been ascertained,,Bessie 
herself cared less about the matter than any one. 
The poor girl now became the object of general ani- 
madversion—from mothers down to misses of four- 
teen, she was called ‘‘ pert,’ ‘ artful,” ‘‘ pre- 
suming,’ nor for the time did the lawyer himself 
suffer less from the jealous tongues of the young 
men. 

This state of things continued for some weeks, yet, 
as love had command of the heart’s machinery, could 
not remain thus passive forever. The crisis arrived. 
Many times had the lawyer sought an opportunity 
of divulging his love to the ears of the conscious 
maiden, yet such was her caprice that he was even 
forced at length to require the intercession of Mrs. 
Bell, and surely no lover ever enlisted a more 
stanch ally ! 

True to her allegiance, the very next morning the 
good woman summoned her daughter to the dairy, 
under pretence of needing her assistance in buttering 
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the rich yellow cheeses. The dame was evidently 
impressed with the importance of her mission, and 
sanguine of its success. She therefore opened the 
debate at once, by exclaiming : 

‘¢ Well, Bessy, what a lucky girl you are!” 

Bessie opened her eyes, looked at her mother, but 
said nothing. 

*¢ Yes, a lucky girl—for only think, Lawyer B—— 
wants to make you his wife! Just think of it! Not 
but what you are good enough, child, for any man, 
though J say it—but then to marry a /awyer, and 
such arich one, too, is pretty well for the child of 
Andrew Bell !” 

Still Bessie made no answer, but assiduously 
rubbed and turned the cheeses. 

‘* Now say, Bessie,” continued the dame, “‘ aint 
you delighted? Why just think, child, you will be 
as grand as any body in the village. Yes, yes— 
there will be Mrs. Foote and Mrs. Davis, and all the 
great folks hand and glove with ‘you.” 

And now Bessie laughed until her bright eyes 
swam in tears. 

** Ah, I knew you would feel merry as a cricket 
at such good news. Now, child, when the lawyer 
comes to-night, you must not run off into the garden, 
or down to the mill, as you always do. You must 
put on your prettiest smile and sit still, and then he 
will tell you all I have said, and like enough a great 
many more fine things. And then you must thank 
him kindly—tell him you love him, and will be 
proud to be his wife.” 

‘¢ No, mother, I shall tell him no such thing—for I 
do not love him, and shall never be his wife.” 

‘* Bessie !” : 

** Mother !” 

“« Are you crazy, or what on earth do you mean? 
Not marry Lawyer B ! Pooh—pooh! child— 
how silly you talk !”’ cried the old lady. 

‘* Well, I cannot help it, mother. But, I tell you 
truly, I never shall marry him! No, indeed! Why, 
only think, he is almost as old as—as—”’ 

And here Bessie, catching a glimpse of Hal Carey 
through the little latticed window, blushed like a 
rose, laughed, nodded, and in short forgot what she 
was talking about. 

Unfortunately, the watchful eye of Mrs. Bell saw 
the sudden blush, detected the cause, and her sus- 
picions were at once aroused. 

‘‘T do believe, positively, Bessie, that impudent 
fellow, Hal Carey, has been making love to you!” 

** Yes, mother.” 

‘‘ Ves, mother! And how dare you let him, Bessie 
Bell—answer me that!” exclaimed the indignant 
mother. 

““Why, I could not help it, mother—for I love 
him just as well as he loves me!” innocently re- 
plied Bessie. 

The cheese which Mrs. Bell held aloft upon one 
hand, in the act of being restored to its fellows upon 
the upper shelf, at this announcement slipped and 
fell to the floor, while, darting an angry look at her 
daughter, she rushed through the door, nor stopped 
until she reached the mill, and had poured into the 











ears of her good man the astounding discovery she 
had made. 

Although proverbial for his good nature, the anger 
and indignation of the miller were, if possible, even 
more excited than that of his dame; and the uncon- 
scious Hal, who happened at the moment to be 
busied about the mill, received a torrent of invec- 
tive and abuse—was instantly dismissed forever 
from the service: of the miller, and forbidden not 
only to approach near the house, but never to pre- 
sume to even think of Bessie again! 

Ah, ha! poor old man !—thought sly Love—as if 
I was going to give up the sport! No, no—the fun 
has just begun! 

Hal dismissed, it was now poor Bessie’s turn. 
Passive as a lamb, she received the united outpour- 
ings of wrath from father and mother, zztil told 
never to think of Hal again, and to prepare instantly 
to receive the lawyer as her lover. Then little 
Bessie stood up, and said with firmness— 

‘“No father—no mother—I cannot obey you! I 
love Hal Carey, and I will either be his wife, or re- 
main Bessie Bell all my days!” 

The wife of Hal Carey! Did any one ever hear 
the like! And taking her up in his arms, the miller 
bore the naughty girl to the garret, and there telling 
her she should remain until she consented to become 
Mrs. B——, he locked the door and left her to re- 
pentance. 

Poor little Bessie—what should she do? Was 
she to remain a prisoner all her life? For give up 
Hal, dear Hal, she never would for any lawyer in 
creation—not she! And so down she sat, pouting 
and sobbing—wishing all manner of things—more 
particularly that all lawyers, and Lawyer B—— 
especially, were drowned in the mill-race—and 
that Hal, like the Prince in Cinderella, could come 
in a coach and six and carry her off! 

She was a courageous little soul, and very much 
in love, and to prove it she resolved to do some- 
thing desperate. Whatshoulditbe? 

‘* Shall I hang myself,”’ she pondered, ‘‘ upon that 
ugly beam yonder, with the strings of dried apples 
and seed corn? No. Well, shall I jump out of the 
window, and throw myself into the creek? No— 
that wont do. Well, what shall it be ?—for I will 
die, I certainly will, before I marry any body but 
Hal. J’U/ starve myself! Yes, that will do nicely!” 
and having formed this comfortable conclusion, she 
closed her little teeth firmly together—compressed 
her pouting red lips—wiped her eyes—folded her 
hands resignedly, and, leaning back against the 
rough partition, awaited her fate! 

As if to further her object, no dinner was sent to 
her. Bvt at tea-time, poor Mrs. Bell, already 
anxious and worrying about her darling, took up 
herself a nice cup of tea and some cream short- 
cakes. Bessie neither spoke nor looked at her mo- 
ther—but sat like a martyr. 

When, in the morning, her breakfast was carried 
to her, there stood the supper untouched—the same 
with the breakfast—the same with the dinner—and 
the same with the supper again! Well, this would 
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never do—and so the dame told her husband, who 
forthwith ascended to the garret and began to re- 
monstrate—to coax—and finally to implore Bessie 
to eat, if only one morsel. Yet now Bessie not only 
would not eat—but, bless you! she would not speak 
—but sat making signs, like a deaf mute! All night 
and all day did the anxious miller and his wife run 
up and down the stairs every five minutes! Still 
there was no change in Bessie—until at length, very 
much alarmed, and repenting their severity, they 
hastily summoned the doctor to prescribe for this 
sudden and unaccountable malady. 

Bessie had always been a great pet with the doc- 
tor, and the worthy man was therefore quickly at 
the cottage of the miller. 

A roguish smile, which, in spite of herself, played 


‘amid the dimples of Bessie’s little mouth, as she saw 


the anxiety depicted upon the countenance of her 
kind old friend, convinced him with half an eye that 
the case of his patient was not a hopeless one, and, 
remembering the old adage, ‘‘ a bird that can sing, 
and will not, must be made to sing,” immediately 
took the most effectual method to bring about so 
desirable an event. Putting on a very grave face, 
however, the doctor felt the pulse and examined the 
tongue of his patient, shook his head, and then sum- 
moned the parents to a private conference. 

He soon found out how matters stood, and resolv- 
ing his little favorite should not be thwarted in her 
affections, and moreover having an excellent opinion 


of Hal Carey, felt himself enlisted at once in the 
service of the lovers. Bidding the anxious parents 
not to be too much alarmed, as he had some hopes 
of their daughter’s recovery from her singular state, 
he took his leave, and in a short time his old green 
gig was seen at the gate of Lawyer B——. 

When the doctor next visited the cottage of Good- 
man Bell, strange to say, he was accompanied by 
the lawyer himself, who, to attest his eloquence at 
the bar, at once commenced an appeal to the gene- 
rosity and affection of honest Andrew and his wife, 
entreating them not only to forgive their child, but 
to send for poor Hal Carey and consent to his mar- 
riage with their darling Bessie. Nay more—if other - 
inducement were wanting, save the happiness of 
their daughter, he would bestow a fine farm upon 
the young couple as a marriage dower! 

It is almost needless to say his eloquence, backed 
by so solid an argument, prevailed, and the lawyer 
himself hastened to announce to Hal the happiness 
which awaited him. 

It was astonishing how soon Bessie recovered, 
not only her appetite, but her volubility ! 

The kind lawyer was as good as his. word. In 
the snug little cottage upon Wintergreen Farm now 
dwell Hal and his pretty, roguish wife. One would 
think, too, the happy husband would feel a little 
jealous, for every day of her life Bessie declares 
she does love dear Lawyer B—— better than almost 
any body in the world! 








THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Heaven was in her before she went to Heaven.—Izaak Walton. 


Now in her snow-white shroud she lies, 
Her lily-lids veil her blue eyes, 

As if she looked with mild surprise 

Up to her soul in Paradise. 


Her hands lie folded on her breast, 
Crossed like the cross that gave her rest ; 
She looks as if some Heavenly guest 

Had told her that her soul was blest. 


She lies as if she seemed to hear 
Sphere-music breaking on her ear— 
Breaking in accents silver-clear, 

In concert with her soul up there. 


The calmness of divinest peace 
Rests on her brow—upon her face— 
Expressive of her soul’s release 
From earth to joys that never cease. 


Her pale, cold lips, by Death comprest, 
Speak out to me most manifest— 

A silent language of the rest 

That she now feels among the blest. 


Her body was the Temple bright 

In which her soul dwelt full of light, 
Triumphing over Death’s dark night— 
High Heaven laid open to the sight. 


Burning with pure seraphic love, 
Veiled in the meekness of the dove, 
Her soul, beside the throne of Jove, 
Looks down on me from Heaven above. 


I wept warm tears on her pale face, 

As she lay there in Death’s embrace, 
Whereon no passion could we trace, 

But calmness, meekness, Heavenly grace. 


In Death’s great whirlwind she did hear 
God’s voice upon her listening ear, 
Breaking in accents silver-clear— 
‘¢ The goal that thou dost seek is near.”’ 


With haggard, pale face then she went 

Out of this world’s great discontent, 
Up through the starry firmanent, 

\ Into the Place of Pure Content. 











“TO BE WEAK IS MISERY.” 


A STORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA WILDS. 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLETT. 





THe DeLawaRE WatTeERGaP has been often de- 
scribed, and has a place among the fine’ specimens 
of American scenery illustrated by artists ; but it has 
something to complain of that it has not become 
more universally a favorite resort. The visiter 
who wishes to escape from the city in warm wea- 
ther would be at a loss to find a spot where a con- 
trast to the scenes he has quitted, of the freshness 
and wildness of nature, is more delightfully offered. 

The Gap House, built for the accommodation of 
the few who have taste enough to prefer this locality 
to more fashionable and crowded watering places, is 
small, but pleasantly situated on the side of a moun- 
tain, and commands a fine view of the entrance of 
the river into this magnificent gorge. The House 
has, moreover, an abundance of piazzas, that con- 
venience so indispensable to comfort in the summer 
season, from which the contemplative guest may 
feast his eyes with beauty, in the misty morning, or 
at golden eve, or beneath the silver radiance of 
moonlight. 

At the time I first visited the Water Gap no hotel 
was built, and if the chance traveler stopped a few 
moments to enjoy the new and sublime scenery 
around him, he fastened his horse to a tree, and 
walked to the points where the finest views could be 
obtained. Even now the hand of art has done little 
to impair the picturesque wildness of that silent soli- 
tude. The hoary pines still crest the mountain sum- 
mits, and mantle their shaggy sides with sombre 
verdure; the forest is still as impenetrable, and the 
valley as rude, as before the hand of man had built 
a dwelling there. To one who stands within the 
Gap, the mountains seem to reach almost to the 
clouds, richly wooded to the top, save one precipi- 
tous, rocky wall on the left hand. Through all the 
windings of the gorge it may be seen that the moun- 
tain, according to the Indian tradition, was once 
united, and has been rent asunder by some mighty 
convulsion of nature to give passage to the Dela- 
ware. The projections correspond to recesses on 
the opposite sides; and it appears not impossible 
that the mountain’s ponderous jaws might again 
close. For a mile through this ravine flows the 
calm river, picturing the woods and cliffs in its 
bosom, and darkened by the shadows of masses of 
foliage. 

Almost equally beautiful, if less striking ‘‘ inci- 
dents of scenery,” enchant the traveler westward 
with a perpetual surprise. The road leading to 
Stroudsburgh, a pretty village embosomed by moun- 
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tains, and that diverging northward, which our party 
followed, are as romantic as poetic lover of nature 
could desire. Now the road is lost in the deep 
forest, into which the sunbeams at noonday can 
hardly penetrate—now it skirts the mountain, over- 
looking a rich and cultivated valley—now it winds 
along or crosses some bright stream—now borders 
some shelving precipice, or ascends some elevation 
commanding an extensive view. Far as the eye 
can reach stretch mountains above mountains, the 
most distant fading into a misty and mellowed out- 
line; their summits and sides are covered with a 
rich mantle of foliage, which at this time wore the 
gorgeous livery of autumn, crimson, purple and 
gold. The windings of the river could be followed 
by the eye to a great distance, gleaming from its 
fringe of woods, or bordering cultivated fields; and 
small farms and clusters of houses, here and there, 
formed an enlivening variety to the broad, primi- 
tive forests on every side. But these forests—they 
have a glory anda beauty of their own. It is that 
of a redundance—a luxuriance of vegetable life, 
such as cannot be described. They are almost im- 
passable from the rich undergrowth, and yet the 
soil is teeming. This is, however, only in the val- 
leys; the mountains are exposed to the bleak winds 
of winter, and the growth, though still close, is less 
impervious. 

I remember in one of the wildest spots of this 
romantic region, a small cluster of houses, too few 
to be called a village (for here the anticipating spirit 
of the west is unknown) but enough to show that 
social human life was there, and to promise the 
traveler refreshment and repose. This promise ap- 
pealed more palpably to the senses when we saw a 
rustic sign swinging in front of one of the white- 
washed cottages, if so they might be called—for the 
building, though it boasted two stories, was not 
elaborate enough to be entitled to the name of a 
hotel. In fact, it was of logs roughly hewn—but 
had an air of comfort, notwithstanding; for a large 
oak tree by the door shaded it from the sun, and it 
was protected from the sweeping wintry winds by 
a lofty hill just in the rear. The sign hung from one 
of the branches of the tree—its uncouth painting of 
a man and horse betokened that food and rest for 
both animals might be found within. Then, toshow 
that even this humble exterior could be embellished 
by the hand of taste, a little garden on one side 
bloomed with phlox, chrysanthemums, and other 
flowers in season, and showed, moreover, no poor 
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variety of fruit trees. A vine was trained up the 
front, and, curling round the windows, gave a 
pretty rural air to the place. The barn, stable, 
and various outhouses, were commodious and well 
furnished enough to exhibit both good farming and 
good management. 4 

I could describe this locality even more particu- 
larly, for it is impressed upon my mind by after 
associations. But it is not necessary. As we ap- 
proached the house, and stopped to alight, a beauti- 
ful child, about four years of age, who had been 
gathering apples in the garden, came out to look at 
us. His cheeks were red as the sunny side of the 
fruit itself; and his large, dark eyes, with their 
sweet expression of earnestness and innocent won- 
der, drew our attention. 

** My little fellow,” said one of our party, “ will 
you not give me one of your nice applés?” 

The child instantly reached out the one he held in 
his hand, and, wishing to be impartial in his liber- 
ality, proceeded to deal one to each of the rest from 
his little basket. 

‘That is a fine boy. What is your name?”’ 

‘‘ Harry. Have you brought home my papa?’’ he 
asked, after a pause, 

‘No, my child. Where is your papa?” 

‘*T do not know where he is—but he is coming 
home to-night,”’ replied the boy. And then, as an 
elderly man came from the house to receive us, he 
ran gaily back to refill his basket. 

Before we entered my attention had been arrested 
by the sound of a female voice singing, and I looked 
up. A young woman was partly leaning out of the 
window, as if to gaze at us. I hada full view of 
her face, which was a very pretty one, but its ex- 
pression startled me. The smile—for she was 
smiling—was not one of pleasure, but of vacancy, 
and impressed me painfully. She clapped her hands 
as she saw the child run back, and then resumed 
her song, while we were conducted into the cottage. 

At the evening meal, as is sometimes the custom 
in remote parts of the country, the host and hostess 
sat down with the guests. The young woman I had 
heard singing did not appear. At the close of the 
repast I ventured to ask the old woman if she had 
any children beside the little Harry. 

‘* He is my grandson,” she replied. ‘‘ I have only 
one child—a daughter.” 

I saw her countenance change, and she sighed as 
she spoke. Of course, the conversation was not re- 
newed. We all retired early to humble though com- 
fortable sleeping accommodations. 

It was, as nearly as [ can remember, about two in 
the morning, that I was awakened by a gleam of 
light in the narrow entry into which the door of my 
apartment opened. At first, [supposed it was morn- 

ing, and some of the family were up; but the deep 
stillness throughout the house, in which the slow 
though light footsteps without could be plainly 
heard, excited some curiosity, not unmixed with 
apprehension. It required no slight exertion of the 
will to rise and open the door softly, wide enough to 
enable me to see. A superstitious person might have 








been appalled at the sight; as to myself, I shall not 
pretend to describe my sensations, and therefore 
pass them over, simply recording what passed 
under my observation. 

A female figure, in a white night-dress, holding a 
candle in her hand, stood in the entry. Her face I 
instantly recognized—it was the young woman who 
had appeared at the window. Its expression, how- 
ever, was no longer vacancy—it was that of trem- 
bling anxiety and expectation. She glanced from 
side to side; her figure was slightly bent forward, 
as if in eager attention; and her hand shook as she 
shaded the light while she moved. Evidently, she 
was not sleep-walking; her eyes were full of fire 
and earnestness; her lips were parted, as if some 
thought that occupied her whole soul were on the 
point of utterance; her movements were slow and 
stealthy. She might have been thus careful for fear 
of disturbing the sleeping household; but her whole 
air betokened so much anxiety, mixed with fear, 
that it could not be supposed she merely dreaded 
awakening others. It was certainly singular. What 
could be the errand that called her forth at this hour 
of the night ? 

Passing my door, she descended the stairs with 
the same cautious step, set down her light, opened 
the house-door, and went out. Perhaps fifteen min- 
utes elapsed, and she had not returned, when the 
door of a room below, where slept the host and 
hostess, opened. Just then the young woman came 
back. I could hear the father’s voice, speaking in 
tones of displeasure. As she ascended, and went 
again to her chamber, the expression of grief and 
disappointment could be plainly seen in her face. 
She shook her head, and murmured some words in- 
distinctly, putting her hand frequently to her eyes, 
as if to wipe away the tears. 

Nothing more was heard during the night. But 
the strange occurrence I had witnessed deprived me 
of sleep till near dawn, when nature made amends 
for her deprivation. The sun was high when I 
arose. A clean-looking breakfast-table was laid in 
the dining-room or parlor, which opened into the 
kitchen. The guests were free to go thither also, 
and to see the bountiful preparations for the morn- 
ing meal. The good old dame, whom [ shall call 
Mrs. Herrot, was engaged in these, for she had no 
servant, her husband performing the out-door duties. 
On one side of the fire sat the young woman, her 
daughter, spinning flax at a small wheel. I was 
almost startled to perceive how totally changed 
she was from the singular apparition of the night. 
She looked as quiet and sedate as if she had no 
thought beyond her spinning-wheel. Her face was 
youthful even to childishness; her features were 
almost classically regular, and would have been 
beautiful but for a certain want, one could hardly 
say of what, which impressed the beholder with a 
feeling of sadness whenever she raised the large 
eyes that were commonly veiled under the longest 
and darkest Jashes in the world. So complete was 
the repose of the countenance she could hardly have 
been believed capable of a single emotion. The 
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little boy sat at her feet, eating a bowl of bread and 
milk. Occasionally, when he spoke to her, she 
would suspend her work for an instant to look at 
him, and I perceived the same strangely vacant 
smile I had before noticed. 

Mrs. Herrot could not fail to observe that her 
daughter was an object of attention, which she per- 
haps thought connected with the occurrence of the 
night. She took an opportunity of apologizing, in a 
low tone, for the disturbance, which she excused by 
saying that her poor Lydia’s mind was not quite 
right. She would frequently walk about, and some- 
times leave the house, at night. 

**My girl,” added the old woman, ‘‘was not 
always so. She was as bright a child as that boy 
yonder,” pointing to little Harry. ‘And it was no 
fault of hers that brought her to this condition, un- 
less it be a sin to love too’ much. God willed she 
should suffer for the wickedness of another. We 
must submit.” 

The mother wiped her eyes as she said this, and 
none would have been so unfeeling as to have 
pressed for an explanation, *Curiosity was silenced 
in awe and sympathy. The sufferings of the honest 
poor have a sacredness on which strangers have no 
right to intrude. 

It was not until years afterward that I heard the 
story of that unfortunate girl, with its strange sequel. 
To avoid digression and obscurity I shall relate it as 
a connected narration. 

Lydia Herrot grew up, as her mother had said, a 
bright and blooming girl. Her sprightly disposition, 
and her sweet, cheerful voice, with which she was 
continually singing rustic songs, made her as blithe as 
a bird, and a perpetual joy to her parents. She assist- 
ed her mother in the household work, rode on horse- 
back about the country, and was present at every 
quilting frolic, dance, or tea-drinking within a dozen 
miles around. Of course, she was not without ad- 
mirers, and soon made choice of one among them. 
Her selection was not altogether approved of by her 
parents—but they would not cross the wishes of 
their only child. Robert Barlow was a dashing 
young fellow, able and willing to work, and had 
some property. It was a pity only that he had no 
relations in the neighborhood to keep him steady. 
Hé had come from one of the western States, and 
seemed to have no settled home. Yet he was full 
of fair promises, and Lydia loved him devotedly; so 
the simple-hearted old couple could not refuse their 
consent. They only stipulated that he should take a 
farm near them. He did so—and the young mar- 
ried couple lived a year or two apparently in happi- 
ness. Lydia saw her parents frequently, but did not 
tell them that her husband drank too freely—that he 
had formed associations with several young men as 
wild as himself—that he often passed the nights from 
home, or returned intoxicated and terrified her with 
his violence. She did not tell them that their means 
gradually wasted away—that the stock was sold to 
buy provisions and liquor—and that sometimes, 
when she brought her infant to her father’s house, 
she was faint from not having tasted food since the 





preceding day. All this she kept to herself with a 
wifelike tenderness and delicacy instinctive even in 
uncultivated natures ; and though Mrs. Herrot sur- 
mised that all was not as it should be, she knew not 
the extent of her daughter’s privations and suffer- 
ings, till the conduct of her husband had become the 
talk of the neighborhood. 

The catastrophe soon came. Barlow, who had 
often ahused his wife, on his return home after his 
mad carousings, because there was not plenty of 
food and fire in his wretched dwelling, became a 
changed man—but not for the better. He went out 
little by day, pretending to busy himself about the 
repairs of his grounds, but seldom spent a night at 
home. But there was no lack of provisions, cloth- 
ing, or even money, in his house. Poor Lydia felt 
this the hardest blow of all. She had been brought 
up in the strictest principles of honesty and virtue ; 
and the knowledge that she was forced to live, from 
day to day, on the fruits of vice—of theft—was more 
than she could bear. She had borne poverty and 
hardship with scarce a murmur—but the anguish 
and shame of this discovery she had no strength to 
endure. 

One night, Barlow came home late, and flung 
down on the hearth a lamb he had stolen from a 
farmer some miles distant, bidding his wife make 
haste to dress some of it for supper as he wanted to 
go out again. Lydia had put her child to bed, and 
sat watching his innocent slumbers. She did not 
move when first spoken to—nor after the order had 
been repeated—till her husband asked, with an oath, 
if she meant he should have no supper. Suddenly 
she sprang from her seat, and threw herself on her 
knees before him. 

‘* Robert,” she said, with an energy she had never 
before displayed—for her nature was gentle and sub- 
missive—*‘ you have not come honestly by this !” 

‘That is none of your business!” retorted the 
man sharply. 

“Oh, yes it is, Robert! and I have been thinking 
how wicked it has been in me not to speak—all 
along—when I knew you were doing such things ! 
But I could not bear to displease you !” 

‘*Get up, will you, and have done with your 
whining! Iam hungry !” 

“T will not get up—till you promise me never 
again to—”’ 

‘* Silence, I tell you!” 

‘‘T cannot be silent. Robert, I have never con- 
tradicted you before; but now—it is the voice of 
God. Look in the Bible there, where I have been 
reading, and see what a curse rests on those who do 
so. Oh, my husband! it is dreadful to have the 
eurse of the Almighty !” 

He was silent. Lydia, encouraged, rose and trem- 
blingly took up the sacred volume in which she had 
read. It was open at the very text. She placed it 
in his hands; with a furious execration he dashed the 
book into the blazing fire, and rushed from the house. 

The unfortunate wife stood still, as if palsied by 
horror at this last atrocity. She made no effort to 
rescue the volume she had been taught so deeply 
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to reverence from the flames for many minutes; 
her strength was lost in utter despair. What had 
she to hope further? With her agony a superstitious 
fear was blended. She had heard of frightful judg- 
ments on the perpetrators of an outrage upon the 
Bible; and her reason was not powerful enough to 
eombat the vague and terrible apprehensions that 
seized upon her. At last she took the half-consumed 
book from the fire, wiped and laid it on the shelf, 
and then sat down, buried her face in her hands, and 
wept long and bitterly. 

Not many days after, a daring robbery was com- 
mitted, which was readily traced to Barlow. The 
outraged neighborhood was roused; the guilty man 
fled to avoid an arrest. He fled without a word of 
adieu to his wretched wife, who, with her son, was 
taken home by Mr. Herrot. The sufferings she had 
endured were too much for a delicate frame ; a long 
and wasting illness followed that brought her to the 
borders of the grave. From this illness she slowly 
recovered, but the health of the mind had been de- 
stroyed forever. Fortunately, perhaps, for her own 
happiness, she retained but a faint and imperfect 
recollection of the past. The horrors that had shat- 
tered an intellect never strong were no longer re- 
membered, save as the impression of a painful 
dream. But the affections survived the mental 
powers. She knew and loved her parents, and de- 
voted herself to them with more cheerful obedience 
than ever. Her little boy was her playmate and 
constant delight. Stranger than all—she remem- 
bered her husband with a deep and passionate love, 
which sickness and absence had no power to di- 
minish. She comprehended only that he was gone 
away for a brief season, but always insisted that he 
would soon return. In this hope she used often to 
dress her child in his best clothes, and lead him 
across the hills in the afternoons, as she said, to 
meet his father. Of Barlow’s vices or crimes she 
had no remembrance. It was a touching instance 
of the strength and purity of woman’s affection— 
outliving all things else, though the energies of the 
spirit had been crushed. 

It was-only at night that the memory, indistinct as 
a cloud, of something painful in connection with 
her husband seemed to pass across her confused 
thoughts. Then her usual sweet serenity and cheer- 
fulness would be exchanged for moods of restlessness 
and anxiety. She would fancy she heard the step of 
Barlow—or his hand on the door-latch—or his voice 
without. At these periods it required her father’s 
authority to restrain her; but she always submitted 
to his commands. Doubtless she had been under the 
influence of this half-consciousness of evil, this 
vague but eager expectation, born of the love that 
still reigned in her heart—on the night I have men- 
tioned, she had risen from bed and gone forth to 
seek for her husband, whom she continued thus 
vainly to expect. 

During several years, two of which had elapsed 
from the period of our visit to that region of country, 
she remained in this state of partial imbecility, for it 
could neither be called idiocy nor lunacy. Poor gir! ! 





her misfortunes won a respectful sympathy from 
all who had formerly known her; but these became 
fewer every year, as the old neighbors emigrated to 
other portions of country, and new settlers took 
their places. The old couple, thus stricken in their 
only child, had little intercouse with those around 
them, although they kept an humble inn for the 
accommodation of chance travelers. They shrank 
from curiosity or pity; and Lydia herself seemed to 
to have an instinctive dread of strangers. 

It seemed as if misfortune was not weary of per- 
secuting this afflicted family. The good dame, Mrs. 
Herrot, died after a. short illness. Lydia was left 
alone to attend to the house, and her father removed 
his sign, and announced that he no longer received 
strangers. They lived now in the strictest retire- 
ment. But this could not avert a more terrible 
calamity about to overtake them; which brings me 
to the conclusion of this sketch. 

One night in October—it was cold and rainy—Mr. 
Herrot was gone to a village, some miles distant, on 
necessary business. Lydia was at home, alone, 
except her little boy, who was asleep on the bed in 
the corner of the kitchen. The wind howled dis- 
mally, and rattled the naked boughs of the old tree 
against the window; it was pitch dark without, 
though the ruddy glow of large blazing logs in the 
chimney spread a cheerful light through the room. 
It was not far from midnight, but Lydia expected her 
father home every moment; she had prepared his 
supper, and sat down patiently to wait for him. 
One of more active imagination would have felt un- 
easiness at the loneliness of the hour, rendered more 
gloomy by the storm. But she had now no thought 
beyond what was immediately before her eyes. 
Her anxious moods no longer troubled her ; she was 
uniformly calm and happy; so that her father never 
had a fear in leaving her alone. 

Footsteps were heard without; some one ap- 
proached the window of the kitchen and looked in, 
and presently there was a loud knock at the door. 
Not at all alarmed, Lydia rose, calmly went to the 
door, and opened it. Instead of her father, two 
fierce-looking men came in. One of them was a 
stranger ; in the other, altered, pale, haggard, as he 
was, and wrapped in a large overcoat, with hat 
pressed over his eyes, she instantly recognized Bar- 
low, her husband, and stepped back with an ex- 
clamation. 

‘What, Lydia, is this you?” he said in a rough 
tone, but not apparently surprised, and desirous 
not to alarm her. He probably knew where she 
lived. 

‘Oh, Robert, have you come at last!’’ exclaimed 
she, not noticing his companion. ‘I have been 
waiting for you.” 

‘‘Have you? well—I see you have supper pre- 
pared, and I have a long journey to go before morn- 
ing. We will help ourselves.” Both he and his 
companion ate voraciously of the meats and bread 
set out on the table, and hastily crammed the rest 
into their pockets. 

‘* Some drink, my girl,’? was the next demand; 
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and Lydia drew a pitcher of cider and handed it to 
them. 

‘* But you must not go, Robert,” she said, laying 
her hand coaxingly on his arm, “ till father comes 
home. You were out, you know, all day yesterday.” 

‘““When is your father coming?” asked the 
stranger. : 

‘** Now—directly—he is only gone to S——.” 

The stranger whispered in the ear of his com- 
panion. Barlow shook his head. ‘‘ You see she 
could not betray us!’ he answered in a low tone. 
‘* Are you afraid of an idiot? Let us begone !” 

‘‘ Herrot will be here presently—she will tell him, 
and the neighborhood will be on our heels.” 

“‘ True—who would have thought she knew me? 
What shall be done with her ?” 

Another brief whisper—but Barlow would not 
agree to the suggestion. ‘“ She must go with us,” 
he said, “ as far as the lodge—and by to-morrow she 
can do us no harm.” 

‘Come, then,” cried the other, ‘we have no 
time to waste.” 

Barlow seized the arm of his wife—‘‘ Come, 
Lydia,” he said, ‘‘ you must go with me.” 

*- Oh, Barlow, it is very stormy! You must not—” 

‘‘ Come along—this instant.” 

‘“How can I leave Harry ?” 

At the same instant Barlow’s companion pointed 
to the child, who, awakened by the talking, sat up- 
right in bed gazing at the strangers. 

‘‘ Harry,” said the mother, ‘‘ here is your father 
come home.” 

A sudden sense of their danger from the recogni- 
tion of the child urged the criminals—for such they 
were—to immediate action. Barlow seized the boy, 
and hurried with his companion from the house, 
trusting to the maternal instinct of Lydia to induce 
her to follow them. Nor was he mistaken. A half- 
uttered scream from the startled mother was stopped 
by a fierce threat ; and in silence did the poor young 
woman follow them at her utmost speed through 
the driving wind and rain. They plunged directly 
into the wood. Lydia was unprotected even by a 
shawl from the storm, and her dress was soon torn 
by the brambles and boughs of the trees; but she 
was conscious of no pain as she fled on, pursuing 
the two men through the windings of the forest, for 
more than three miles. They stopped, at length, 
before a sort of cave, concealed from view by a 
heap of brushwood. Here was shelter at least from 
the rain. Barlow led her into the cave, threw a 
cloak over her, and laid down the boy by her side. 

‘“Now Iam ready, James,” he said to his com- 
panion. Ata little distance two horses were tied to 
a tree. The two men loosened the bridles, mounted, 
and were soon lost in the woods. 

Poor Lydia, exhausted with her rapid walking, or 
rather running, and benumbed with cold, sank almost 
insensible upon the ground, clasping, however, 
firmly in her arms the boy she had so feared to lose. 
Both fell thus into a deep slumber, from which the 
mother was roused by the voice of little Harry ask- 
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who carried him off. Lydia rose and looked out. 
The sun was shining, but only a dim light came into 
the cave, though the leafless forest was flooded with 
it. She crept forth, and looked about her, striving 
to collect her thoughts. Her father’s house she 
knew was at a great distance; she could not tell 
which way to go in search of it. Holding her boy 
by the hand she walked in different directions, but 
could find no opening leading out of the forest. 
Nearly the whole day was thus spent—their only 
food being nuts picked up in the woods. Once more 
she found herself not far from the spot where she 
had passed the night. 

‘*Mother—mother !” cried the child, who was 
standing bv her, ‘‘ I hear them coming again!’ The 
rustling of the boughs, the tramp of horses’ feet, and 
several voices could be distinctly heard. 

With the impulse of sudden alarm, fearing only 
for one okject, Lydia caught up her boy and fled to 
the cavern. There, clasping him close in her arms, 
she bent forward intently listening. The woods, 
before so silent, seemed alive with men. Some of 
them raked away the brushwood that concealed the 
entrance ; two seized Lydia and dragged her forth, 
while the terrified boy followed, clinging to his 
mother. 

Not one of all the faces around her was known to 
the frightened Lydia. She was assailed by questions 
she knew not how to answer, and remained silent. 
The cave meantime was searched, and various 
articles brought out; she was then placed on horse- 
back before one of the men, and conducted out of 
the woods, in a different direction from her home, to 
the village of S—. 

A frightful murder had been committed near the 
village on the preceding night. The house had been 
robbed of a large sum of money and then carefully 
fastened up. The neighbors next morning, alarmed 
at the unusual stillness, forced open the doors, and 
found the owner weltering in his blood. The report 
spread like wild-fire; every occupation was sus- 
pended; and the country round was scoured as 
speedily as possible, in hopes of finding trace of the 
murderers. The wild tract of forest, in the depth of 
which Lydia had passed the night, might have shel- 
tered them; it was explored, and the result was as 
we have seen. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on painful details. The 
unfortunate Lydia was taken before a magistrate in 
S——, and examined on suspicion of participation 
in the murder. It was in vain that her unhappy 
father appeared and testified to her imbecility ; the 
fact of her being absent on so wild a night, and 
found so far from home, in the recesses of the wood, 
and in a spot bearing evidence of its recent habita- 
tion by persons who could no longer be traced, was 
against her. The cloak under which she had slept 
was identified as belonging to the murdered man. 
A pistol, the fellow to one found in the house where 
the tragedy had been enacted, was picked up in the 
cave, and a knife stained with blood; besides one 
or two articles of clothing, and an empty pocket- 
book—all of which had been taken out of the house 
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in question. As for the poor young woman charged 
with so frightful a crime, she was wholly incapable 
of uttering a single word in her own defence. Be- 
tween terror at her arrest, and the confusion of 
ideas caused by the sudden appearance of her hus- 
band, the feeble glimmerings of reason she had be- 
fore exhibited were utterly extinguished. She sat 
still during the examination, workirig her fingers 
with a nervous motion, and moving her lips fre- 
quently, but never attempting to speak. No ques- 
tion could elicit a distinct answer from her. The 
testimony of the child, that some men had come at 
night and carried him and his mother into the woods, 
was held to be worthless—the story being so im- 
probable that it was believed it had been framed 
with a design that he should repeat it. 

Lydia was committed to jail; her little boy was 
taken from her and given to the care of his grand- 
father. The first sign of emotion she had shown in 
years was when she was made to comprehend that 
little Harry was to gofrom her. Alas! she knew of 
no joy but him! From the day of their separation 
she was changed. She no longer smiled; her prison 
walls never resounded with the cheerful songs she 
always sung in her father’s house. She would not 
even read the Testament and Tracts brought her by 
charitable hands, but stood most of the time gazing 
out of the window, or sitting listlessly on her-low 
straw bed. When she heard the door of her cell 
open she would start eagerly up; for her father was 
often permitted to visit her, and he always brought 
the little boy. Then she would run to embrace 
them, and in the ecstasy of her tenderness give the 
child morsels of food that had been brought for her 
own meals, but which she frequently left untouched. 

It was a touching sight to see that gray-haired 
honest man, so deeply a sufferer from undeserved 
misfortune, with the bright young boy, unconscious 
as yet of the cause he had to be miserable—yet sup- 
pressing his natural gayety, and shadowed by the 
doom that threatened to crush the innocent! She— 
the victim—the most injured, the most helpless of 
all, knew least of all why she was unhappy! But 
she wept as she wiped away the old man’s tears, 
and was in agony when the hour of parting came. 
There, while Hetrot walked mournfully with his 
grandson away from the jail, the wretched mother 
would sit on the floor, and weep in a paroxysm of 
anguish that would have moved the sternest heart. 

In the meantime, all possible search was made 
for the chief actors, as they were believed, in the 
late tragedy. Not a trace was found of them. All 
that could be ascertained was that two men on 
horseback had passed a lonely log house twenty or 
thirty miles westward on the night of the murder. 
The owner had been roused by the violent barking 
of his dog; but he could not describe the persons of 
the fugitives. General suspicion, however, rested 
upon Barlow, and it was hoped that something more 
would be elicited on the trial of his wife. 

The day of trial came. The disappointment felt 
at the failure of all efforts to detect the criminals, 
notwithstanding proclamations and rewards offered, 





was great and universal. The public excitement 
was prodigious. A victim was imperatively de- 
manded. And that victim—should it be the poor, 
defenceless, imbecile creature who knew not how 
even to.frame a sentence in vindication of herself ? 

The rustic court-house of S—— was crowded be- 
fore the opening of the trial. All were hushed in 
breathless attention as the prisoner was led in, sup- 
ported by her father, on whom sorrow seemed to 
have done the work of years. She also was sadly 
changed. Her imprisonment had been only for a 
few weeks, but that, or the wounds of the heart— 
the separation from those around whom her being— 
for her whole being was affection—was twined, had 
severely shaken her hold on life. Many who had 
known her were startled to see her so emaciated; 
and the paleness of her face was the hue of death 
itself. 

The trial began. The usual formal question was 
put to her—‘‘ Guilty or not guilty?”? She took no 
notice of it till it was asked again and some one 
prompted her. Then looking up, with the same 
innocent expression her countenance always wore, 
she repeated mechanically what she had been told to 
say—'‘ Not guilty.” 

Her tone, her expression, the unconsciousness of 
her whole air, produced a sudden impression on the 
minds of all who saw her, of the utter mockery of 
such a trial. Several who had doubted her imbe- 
cility, believing it, in part at least, assumed for the 
purpose of covering her guilt, experienced a com- 
plete change in their opinions, and a new-born 
sympathy for the helpless creature who appeared 
before them in so terrible a situation. A murmur 
ran through the crowd. The popular voice, so lately 
clamorous against her, might now as loudly have 
demanded her release; but the decision was com- 
mitted to other hands. 

The evidence, all circumstantial, was taken. The 
prosecutor rose to speak. He was an acute and 
eloquent lawyer from a neighboring town, and really 
believed in the guilt of the accused. He dwelt on 
the evidence before them, which he deemed conclu- 
sive, joined with other suspicious circumstances 
about the prisoner. Her connection with a man of 
evil character—her unsocial habits of life—her 
strange seclusion—all were calculated to awaken 
doubts concerning the nature of her allegedemental 
malady. To his judgment it appeared rather sullen- 
ness than alienation of mind. He called attention 
particularly to the singular pertinacity with which 
she had always insisted that her husband had not 
left the country, and her mysterious excursions at 
night in quest of him. What more probable than 
that Barlow had employed her as his tool or assistant 
in the perpetration of his crimes. 

Then where was it proved she had been on the 
night of the murder? Not in her father’s house, 
though the inclemency of the weather rendered it 
absolutely dangerous for a timid and delicate woman 
to venture forth. She had been -found in a spot 
selected doubtless by the assassins as their place of 
rendezvous and shelter. It was proved to a cer- 
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tainty that the murderers had been there. What had 
the prisoner to do in such a place, in the depth of 
the forest, on so wild a night? What—but to follow 
her felon husband. And was it not clear as daylight 
what had been the result? The villains, alarmed 
perhaps at some unexpected occurrence, had made 
their escape, leaving their wretched accomplice be- 
hind to whatever fate might befall her. 

The speaker called to mind the numerous instances 
in which criminals had escaped from punishment by 
pretending lunacy. Not that he would venture to 
assert that the prisoner was perfect in her mental 
faculties; but he maintained that she could not be 
regarded as free from moral responsibility. This 
was all he contended for; it was all that was neces- 
sary to her conviction. Hereupon he entered into a 
learned discussion on the subject of diseases of the 
mind, quoting rules and cases enough to bewilder 
the heads of half who heard him. 

I need not repeat his arguments. They were sup- 
ported by a speech of great eloquence and pathos, 
in which he described the fearful deed that had been 
done, and the sufferings of the survivors. All this 
had its effect. Public opinion rose once more 
against the accused. Vengeance craved its victim. 
Nothing that the prisoner’s counsel, a strong-headed 
man, but destitute of the brilliant oratorical powers 
of his opponent, could urge in her defence seemed 
to shake the general impression of her guilt. 

To be brief, the jury brought in a verdict of 
‘* guilty,” but strongly recommended the prisoner to 
mercy on account of insanity. A pardon was ob- 
tained on that ground. Lydia was removed from 
prison, to be once more under the protection of her 
father’s roof. But she was fast going whither man’s 
‘proud, mistaken judgment and false scorn’? could 
not pursue her. Not only did her mind fail to re- 
cover from the new shock it had received, and 


** The delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again,”’ 


but her health rapidly declined. With the early 
spring she passed away, calmly and peacefully, 
as some tender flower droops and fades, uncon- 
scious that deep disgrace rested on her name—feel- 
ing no portion of the anguish which wrung the heart 
of him who laid her in the grave with his own labor- 
hardened hands, and wished, in his bitter despair, 
that he had been permitted to lie down beside her. 

What I have further to relate is so remarkable 
that I should not dare to record it, had I not been 
assured, by an individual who knew the parties, that 
it is stréctly true. In this instance, eminently, “ truth 
is stranger than fiction.”” I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to a simple narration of the fact. 

Herrot’s sole wish and purpose in life, after he 
had buried his daughter, was to remove from her 
memory the horrible imputation under which she 
had died. For this end he determined to search out, 
and bring to justice, the real murderers. He sold 
what property remained to him, living in the hum- 
blest and coarsest manner, and devoted his days and 
nights religiously to this object. But all in vain. 
He ascertained enough only to produce a moral con- 





viction in his own mind that Barlow was the assas- 
sin. He had fled, doubtless, far beyond the reach of 
justice. Compelled, at last, to give up this hope, the 
old man, taking his grandson with him, quitted the 
country where he had suffered so much. 

Five years after the events above mentioned, he 
was living, with the boy, in one of the southwestern 


States, where he had obtained the place of overseer 


to a small cotton plantation. 

It was late on a November night. One of the 
laborers had been taken suddenly ill, and Herrot 
despatched a negro to fetch a horse, intending to 
ride himself for a doctor. The negro was absent so 
long that the old man grew impatient, and went out 
to see what had delayed him. 

To reach the field where the horses were kept it 


“was necessary to cross the highroad. The moon 


was shining clearly, as Herrot stepped into the road 
from the low fence. His eyes fell on a man, at a 
few paces distance, walking briskly forward, with a 
knapsack on his back. Suddenly Herrot stood still, 
gazed an instant at the man, then turning, leaped 
the fence again, and ran with all his speed back to 
the house. He met there the negro leading the 
horse. 

‘* My gun!” he cried, in a hoarse voice. 

Snatching the gun, and giving no answer to the 
astonished servants, he sprung on horseback, and in 
a few moments was again in the highroad. It was 
but a short time before he overtook the traveler, 
whom, in a loud tone, he called upon to stop. 

The stranger turned round, and stood face to face 
with his pursuer. 

‘“‘T have found you—aT Last—Robert Barlow !”’ 
exclaimed the old man. 

The traveler made no answer. 

‘‘T have found you—thank Heaven—at last! You 
are the murderer of James C ! Of my daughter! 
But I have younow!” And he leveled his gun, re- 
solved to fire at the least attempt to escape. 

‘‘Herrot!” cried Barlow, evidently confounded 
at this sudden apparition of the man whom, of all 
on earth, he would have most dreaded to see. 

‘¢ Yes, Herrot—Lydia’s father!” repeated the old 
man, hoarse with strong excitement. ‘‘ The avenger 
of blood !” 

‘¢ God’s will be done !’? murmured the criminal, 

‘© Dare you say so?” asked Herrot. 

‘‘ Yes—for I am guilty, andI give myself up to 
justice. I killed James C——. I have Lydia’s 
blood, too, on my soul, if not on my hands! For 
five years I have never known a moment’s peace. 
I have been an outcast—I have never had a night’s 
rest. I would rather die than live so! You need 
not point your gun at me—I will not resist you.” 

The squalid, miserable appearance of the guilty 
man confirmed what he said. Herrot led him, un- 
resisting, to the house, and sent for the nearest 
neighbors. Barlow made no attempt to conceal his 
guilt. He confessed that he had planned and exe- 
cuted the murder. His accomplice had aided him in 
securing the money. They had gone to Herrot’s 
house, knowing him to be absent, to supply them- 
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selves with provision before their flight, for they | the prospect of a felon’s death as an actual relief to 
well knew that stopping any where for food would | the hell he carried in his own bosom. 

be furnishing a trace to encourage search for them. Barlow was brought back to Pennsylvania, tried, 
Their motive in carrying Lydia and the child into | condemned, and executed for the murder he had 
the woods he also confessed—and he was not ignor- | committed five years before. The lonely old man, 
ant what a train of calamities he had thus brought | Herrot, had the comfort of knowing that justice was 
on the family of his victim. Beyond the borders he | done to his daughter’s memory, and of receiving the 
had parted from his companion in guilt, wandering | sympathy of his former neighbors. But he did not 
ever since alone, restless and wretched, shunning | remain in that vicinity. He returned to the State 
the sight of men, haunted night and day by the | where he had found employment as overseer, and, 
spectre of an accusing conscience, and welcoming | as I have since heard, died not long afterward. 
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THE DESERTED HALL. 





BY W. H.C. HOSMER. 





To a mortal heart how humbling Round the place old poplars cluster, 
Is a view of yon old Hall, And the leaves give out strange tones 
Into dust and darkness crumbling, When the moon flings pallid lustre 
While rude winds shake roof and wall. | On the roof and basement stones. 


Moss is round the casement spreading, 
And no more the windows blaze 
When the weary day is shedding 
His last red and quivering rays. 


Saddened and deserted dwelling ! 
Of a wronged and broken heart, 
While the dirge of hope is knelling, 
Oh ! a mournful type thou art! 














Under the neglected arbor . ‘ Flowers of love, untimely perished, 
Foxes in the night-time bark, In its barren realm lie waste, 
And the bat and spider harbor Like thy garden grounds once cherished 
In its chambers drear and dark. By the moulding hand of taste. 
Weeds, about the door-stone growing, 
Whisper of decay and blight— Creatures that haunt places lonely 
On the hearth no ember glowing In thy empty halls are bred, 
: Sheds a warm and cheerful light. And that heart is peopled only 
; ee By the shadows of the dead. 
ie ‘ Near the ruin is a river, | As yon moon, with look subduing, 
) And the waves while flowing on, Lights the home of days gone by, 
From their lips of crystal, ever In that heart—a nobler ruin— 
Breathe that word of mourning—gone ! Sadly glimmers memory. 
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Bi THEY TELL ME THOU WILT PASS AWAY. 
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2 
ss BY KATE DASHWOOD. 
. 
3 Tuey tell me thou wilt pass away— They tell me *neath the radiant smile, 
a3 My fairy dream! On lips I see, 
f As fades the rainbow’s glowing ray There lurketh many a subtle wile— 
§ } Upon the stream ; Unconscious me ! 
£ Thou vision of hope, and love, and truth ! That ofttimes accents, that we deem 
° That gently steals o’er the soul of youth, Gush from the heart’s bright fountain-stream, 
‘ Like the music of a seraph-band Are [shocking ! when we ’re so entraine ] 
if From the far-off realm of the spirit-land. But “the mere coinage of the brain.” 
4 They tell me that my joyous heart My bright, my glorious dream of youth ! 
{ Is all too light: I’ll cling to thee 
[ And chide that striving to impart Until thy sunny gleam of truth 
My vision bright, O’ershadowed be, 
Which steals from care-worn Grief his tear, Though “ croaks the raven evermore’’— 
Ad And makes his wrinkles disappear, ‘ The reign of faith and trust is o’er.”’ 
: One moment *neath the sunny gleam, Ill deem each one my pilgrim-brother 
q The next, he shakes his head—“ ’t is but a dream.’ In that great faith— Love one another.” 














A DAY’S HUNTING ABOUT THE MONGAUP. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





A Gtorious October morning! The east is of that 
bright, burnished gray which announces the coming 
of the sun, and there is a white frost over every ob- 
ject, as though the splendid moonlight of the past 
night had frozen where it lay so deliciously. Roofs, 
fields, fences, trees, shrubs, all things are covered. 
What a glorious lighting up will there be at the first 
beam of sunshine, e’er this delicate silver, this con- 
gealed breath of Autumn, melts away into great 
twinkling, many-colored drops. But hurrah! I must 
not linger—for I see Tyrrell, and Meech his cousin, 
are already upon the green before the house belong- 
ing to the former, in which I have slept, preparatory 
to the expected sport of to-day. There the two are, 
‘‘armed and equipped,” with Ponto, the best hound 
in Sullivan County—that is, if we believe Tyrrell, 
his master. So I sally out, also in order, and join 
them. 

‘As fine a morning for sport as ever shone, 
squire,” exclaims Tyrrell, laying his rifle on his 
shoulder, and patting Ponto. 


“¢ A stag of ten 
Bearing his branches sturdily,?” ~ 
(Tyrrell is a great admirer of Scott)—‘‘must die to- 
day—eh, squire?” 

‘* Even so, Tyrrell,’ answers I—‘‘ as he comes 

‘ Stately down the glen, 
Ever sing hardily—hardily.’ ” 

“Well, onward!” shouts Tyrrell, putting his 
long legs in motion. Ponto answers with a joyous 
bark and bounds forward, and we three tread along 
the grassy lane that leads from the house. The brit- 
tle verdure crinkies beneath our footsteps, which 
peel off the fragile frostwork, leaving every print 
visible ; and as we go along we hear on every side 
the sweet, rural sounds of the farm. Chanticleer 
sends out his note most lustily—quack! quack! go 
the ducks, waddling toward a pool—tinkle ! tinkle! 
strike the bells of the cows, mingled with the sound 
of their croppings, and loud blowing of their breaths 
as they graze in the white pasture—the sheep 
scamper off bleating, and then stop to point their 
sharp, innocent noses at us—whilst Tyrrell’s two 
horses bristle up their manes and tails, and trot 
along the rail-fence, then pause, look, stamp and 
whinney. 

We soon, however, leave the precints of the 
farm, and stride merrily onward. How fresh and 
brisk the air feels—the Autumn air! It is delicious. 
Each draught is full of health, Whu-wheet! there 
sounds the clear whistle of the quail from the buck- 





wheat stubble. And hark! near by rings the warble 
of arobin. Caw! caw !—above us is a crow, flap- 
ping lazily along—and see! he has lit upon the 
slender tip of that white pine, and now swings 
backward and forward to the tune of his own 
harsh and conceited croak. With what a saucy 
chirp yon little striped squirrel ran across our path, 
and how quick he glides along those zigzag rails. 
Aha! there is master hawk sailing in a wide sweep. 

‘*T say, Tyrrell—it appears to me he’s just over 
the spot where I saw your brood of chickens.” 

Tyrrel, clapping his rifle to his shoulder, fires— 
and the hawk, instead of dropping head downward, 
as the marksman—and he is a marksman—evidently 
supposed, shoots away to the woods, realizing the 
adage that ‘‘a miss is as good as a mile.” 

We leap over a stone wall into the buckwheat 
stubble whence came the whistle of the quail. 
There is a line of tall goldenrods along the wall, 
on which a flock of yellow-birds were swinging, 
and feeding upon the insects that frequent the thick 
sown blossoms, bending over the slim stalks in the 
shape of plumes. Our leaping over, however, scat- 
ters the flock, and what a chirping is heard as the 
little golden creatures skim “up hill and down” 
through the air. 

We quickly pass through the buckwheat lot, 
amidst half-burned stumps and charred roots, show- 
ing that it has but lately been chopped out of the 
forest, and probably furnished a splendid fallow-fire 
during the last spring, and, scrambling over a rough 
brush-fence, made of withered pine branches, we 
plunge into the “jam.” This is a large space, 
choked with the trunks of prostrate trees, inter- 
mingled with each other—all tangled and woven 
over with raspberry and blackberry vines that have 
taken root in the interstices. 

Fatiguing it is to make our way, now struggling 
over the rough twigs of some gnarled hemlock, and 
now tearing through the bristling vines that rear 
themselves as high as our heads—but we pass 
through at last. The wild forest is now around us, 
through the depths of which flows the Mongaup. 
There are golden sparkles through the eastern 
branches, announcing the advent of the sun. Stop! 
see that woodchuck, sitting upright and eating with 
lifted paws. Aha! the snapping of the twig has 
frightened him, and he disappears quick as thought. 
Here is the cave of the gray hermit, shelving under 
this bank of roots. Come here, Ponto! none of 
your thrusting that long snout of yours into the hole 
—there’s nobler game ahead for you. Ha! what 
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a burst of sound! See, see—there goes the male 
partridge, limping and trailing his wings to lure 
away Ponto, whilst the female has just flown. 
These arts are for the purpose of diverting our 
attention from the young, which are all this time 
snugly ensconced under some thick bush or wreathed 
root, and, by the time we have reached yon hollow, 
the mother will again be stretching her protecting 
wings over her brood. : 

** Now, Ponto,” at length exclaims Tyrrell, ‘* your 
work commences. Meech, you and the squire go 
to the runway at ‘the forks,’ and I’ll take a circuit 
with the dog, and see if we can’t rouse up a deer.” 

So saying, he whistles to Ponto, and strikes off to 
the left, whilst Meech and myself make the best of 
our way to ‘‘the forks.” The glow of light is 
stronger amidst the eastern branches, and by the 
time we reach a grassy opening in the woods there 
are streaks of hazy gold shooting between the trees. 
A half hour’s walk succeeds, and we come at once 
upon the Mongaup. The two forks of the stream 
flow together at this spot, and hence the name. 

We seat ourselves upon a mossy log near the 
edge of the main branch, with ‘‘ the forks’ a little 
below. The banks, with one exception, are level, 
clothed densely in elders and laurels, with hem- 
locks, sycamores, willows, elms and birches slant- 
ing and hanging over the stream, making dark its 
smooth glossy current. There is a water-break 
formed by a small terrace of rock in mid-stream, 
and purling with a hollow, delicious monotone—an 
island of pebbles is above, with here and there 
smaller ones near “the forks.” This pebbly island 
is directly in the runway, or customary trail which 
the hunted deer pursues through the forests. The 
exception I have noticed to the general level of the 
banks is immediately opposite. It is a high knoll, 
which, in the middle, has had a slide, leaving bare 
its strata of slate and clay, whilst the upper edge of 
the hollow is fringed with fibres of roots hanging 
down like threads. 

Here we await the coming of the deer—that is, if 
Ponto and Tyrrell, (I beg his pardon for putting the 
dog first,) succeed in rousing one. The sun is 
coming up, too, through the fringes of yon cedar, 
bronzing the dark foliage most beautifully. How 
the hues of the forest are brought out, and glow 
under the slanting beams. And, speaking of hues, 
I believe I have not yet described the autumn tints 
now brightening the leaves. The forests are in 
their full glory. A glow of rich and mingled colors 
meets the eye everywhere. The effect is almost 
dazzling under this splendid sunshine and deep blue 
heaven. I cannot describe the scene as a whole— 
let me select some nook. I will take the knoll 
opposite, in which is the land slip before mentioned. 
What a multitude of tints, and in what strong con- 
trasts. Yon oak is in imperial purple—the maple 
near it in gorgeous scarlet—the walnut, bending 
above, shows a garb of brilliant gold, whilst every 
intermediate shade of color known in nature is ex- 
hibited by the other trees. Mark also within the 
hollow, how the dull blue of the slate, the brighter 





tint of the clay, and the rich ochre of the sand are 
dasked over with spots of purple and chrome yellow 
formed by the asters and goldenrods, whilst around 
the rim of the hollow there is a crimson edge of 
sumacs, dogwoods and hopple bushes. What a rich 
red yon creeper shows, mingling as if for sake of 
the contrast with the orange colors of that beech. 
A dark green yellow pine, contorted in shape and 
covered with great brown cones, juts at an angle 
immediately over the hollow, as though, whilst in 
the act of being precipitated over the edge, it had 
twisted up its rough trunk and huge bristling head 
witha ‘‘no you don’t” to its aggressor, a leaning 
oak, swathed in the mantle of the Ceesars, whilst 
beside it is an aspen dressed in deep yellow, and 
trembling all over at sight of the danger incurred by 
the old hisser at tempests. Hurrah for the burly 
pine! how it wrestles with the winter blasts, and 
fights up against the strong breath of the thunder- 
gust. 

All this while, however, we keep our ears open 
to hear the ery of the hound, and our eyes chiefly 
upon the bank opposite the pebbly island where the 
runway leads to the water. Our sight-seeing around 
is merely by glimpses, whilst our hands are continu- 
ally upon our rifles, ready to bring them to instant 
aim. But we hear nothing save the natural sounds 
of the spot—the prattle, prattle, prattle of the water- 
break—the whirr-r—whirr-r, sad yet sweet of the 
cricket—the twitter, twitter of the snipe, balancing 
upon the stones and pebbly spots in the bed of the 
stream—with now and then the startled chirp of 
some bird alighting too near us, and the scamper of 
some rabbit or squirrel through the dry leaves of the 
forest. A half hour thus glides by, sped on by the 
interchange of such ideas as come uppermost in our 
brains. I 4m onthe point of giving it up as a bad 
job, when hark! faintly to our ears comes the glad- 
dening yelp of a hound. 

‘“That’s Ponto!” exclaims Meech. ‘ You shall 
shoot the deer, squire! Keep your eye on the run- 
way and your rifle ready !” 

I look intently, with my rifle slanted, so as to be 
clapped to my shoulder in a twinkling. The ery of 
Ponto is no more heard—a counter current of air 
has probably swept the sound in another direction. 
I try to be cool as possible—but really, somehow, 
my heart leaps like a bird striving to break from its 
cage. I fix my eyes steadily upon the runway— 
straining them almost from their sockets—still no 
deer. 

** Well, this ¢s tedious !” I am on the point of ex- 
claiming—when lo! darting ffom the thicket at the 
point indicated as the runway, like a burst of radi- 
ance, comes a slight, graceful thing, and stops sud- 
denly at the Waters. It is a doe. She bends round 
her beautiful slender neck, as if to listen for the 
hound, and, whilst she is in that position, I fire. A 
plunge in the water—a scattering of pebbles—and a 
shooting through the opposite bank succeeds. 

‘‘You’ve missed her, squire, I’m afraid!” ex- 
claims Meech—“ but, however, we ’ll see.” 

We hurry to the spot where she entered the forest 
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in her headlong flight. There’s her trail plainly 
marked in the soft mud of the margin and black 
mould of the woods, but no blood or hair are seen 
on the bushes around or the surface below. 

‘* She ’s gone, squire,” says Meech, screwing up 
his mouth, and yet trying to look sorry. : 

Now, reader, a word in your ear. I believe I 
killed that deer. I had as fair a chance at her as 
ever I had at any thing in my life. My rifle was 
aimed right at her heart. A barn door couldn’t 
have been a better mark. To be sure, I am some- 
what near-sighted, and ‘‘no great shakes” of a 
shot, and beside felt very great shakes of the nerves 
at that moment. But, nevertheless, I believe I shot 
her. Whenever I say so to Meech, however, and 
detail the circumstances over to Tyrrell, they both 
look as if they were ready to laugh. Why, only 
look at it a moment. Here was I—and there was 
the deer. What hindered the bullet from reaching 
her? She was quite near, and I had the fairest shot 
at her in the world. And besides—there-was a doe 
found, a week afterwards, in the wildest part of the 
‘‘jam,’’ dead, and partly eaten by the wolves. To 
be sure, old Shaver was out the day before she was 
found, and the drunken old vagabond asserts that he 
shot a doe near the ‘‘jam” about twilight, and that 
it grew so dark he could not follow her. And they 
do say his rifle never misses. However, I have no 
faith whatever in the story. I believe I shot that 
deer. It could not have been otherwise. 

A short time elapses and Ponto makes his ap- 
pearance, with his tongue lolling out, and giving 
other indications of a long run; and, after some 
twenty qr thirty minutes more, Tyrrell arrives, out 
of breath. * 

* Well, what luck, squire ?”’ shouts he, in a hearty 
good-humored voice. 

I relate to him the facts, and hazard the opinion 
above given. 

‘No matter, squire—let her go!” he answers; 
‘““we’ll have another bout. Better luck, perhaps, 
next time. You two cut across this piece of woods, 
and station yourselves on the wild turnpike south 
of Uncle Zeke Canfield’s, where another runway 
crosses. You know where it is, Meech. I’ll take 
a turn once more with Ponto. Mind your eye this 
time, squire, and take a good aim along your rifle 
before you fire.” 

He starts into the woods again, followed by the 
hound, while we commence our way across the 
“piece of woods.” Prece of woods, indeed! If it 
Was one mile, it was three. And what with a heavy 
‘‘eut” rifle in my hand, struggling through laurel 
swamps and underbrush, knocking my head every 
now and then against the low branches, and keep- 
ing up a regular ‘ dog trot” all the time—it was no 
small job, reader, I assure you. 

Various picturesque objects, however, catch my 
eye as I pass them. Old fractured trunks, prone 
and cushioned with the greenest moss—rocks co- 
vered with gray lichens—great beeches, with their 
hearts hollowed out—here and there an oak shat- 
tered with lightning—trees leaning on each other— 








giant hemlocks cast down, with huge masses of 
roots in the air—dead sycamores, white and spec- 
tral—dark bristling cedars, where the owl loves to 
hide—and pointed pines, where the eagle perches— 
tamaracks, with their hanging tufted boughs spotted 
all over, as well as their withered looking stems, 
with scales of light green moss—rushy, sullen 
brooks, creeping between laurels—granite ledges, 
in which the wolf and rattlesnake make their dens— 
grassy glades and tangled coverts—all steeped in the 
twilight of the woods, tinged, however, as it seems 
to me, by the reflected splendor of the autumn 
leaves. 

Well, I declare, if here isn’t old Shaver’s hut, 
and a rough concern it is, too. A few logs piled on 
each other, the seams filled with mud, and covered 
with rough slabs, probably stolen from Allen’s saw- 
mill near the bridge. There’s the old rascal, too, 
and hang me if he isn’t skinning a deer. What 
luck some folks have. Some old fellow like this, 
now, never fails. Not that I failed, reader, in my 
case. No, no, I wont give that up. I shot that deer. 

However, as I was saying, there sits the old 
rascal by the spring he has there in a hollow block, 
whistling away for dear life, and skinning his deer 
—a buck, too, with antlers big enough to hang a 
dozen coats on. 

‘* Hellow, squire !’’ shouts he at the top of his 
voice, and with a twist of his ugly old mouth, ‘‘an’t 
you lost? How comes on that are warrant you 
issooed agin me last week!” 

The old scoundrel! Three times has he been be- 
fore the Court of Special Sessions for aggravated 
assaults and batteries, and each time has he been 
cleared by his friend Joe Mason, who is the most 
detestable pettifogger that ever humbugged a jury. 

I scorn to answer the old fellow, and we soon 
lose sight of him and reach the wild turnpike. We 
throw ourselves panting down at the edge of the 
road. What a mingling of perfumes there is in the 
air. There is the rich fragrance of the everlasting, 
whose transparent blossoms whiten the earth around 
us—and there is the sweet odor of the wilted leaves 
which have fallen from the trees nipped first by the 
frost—and there is the scent of the dying fern—and 
there are other pleasant breaths, too, from the dead- 
wood—the fruit of the mandrake—the sassafras, and 
a hundred ‘‘ compacted sweets.’”’ How delightful 
is it all! It is the incense which Nature in her 
dying hour offers to her God. 

And what a quiet and lovely place, too, we have 
litupon. Upon the other side of the road, opposite, 
is a large spot, free from underbrush, and thinly 
scattered with large beeches, with grassy places 
beneath them, as though each tree had its own ear- 
pet, like an Oriental. On our side, the forest is 
thick and tangled with bushes up to the very edge 
of the road. .Over our heads is a maple, rearing 
itself above a thicket, its mossy roots aflording us a 
seat, and its scarlet foliage shedding a red glow, as 
it were, upon our faces. Through the breaks of the 
trees opposite, a low mountain is visible, where the 
richest colors seem embroidered upon a dark green 
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background of pines and hemlocks. At the extreme 
side of this picture, on the grassy margin of the 
road, is the log hut of old Canfield, or, as he is 
generally called by the young men, Uncle Zeke. 
It is a low structure, built, as usual, with logs placed 
on one another, the interstices filled with clay, and 
a roof of clapboards. A rude door is confined by a 
large wooden latch, raised from the inside by a 
leathern string with the end hanging out. A huge 
woodpile, with great logs lying around, is near the 
door—an oven of hard-baked clay is close to the hut 
—a hog-trough and shed to hold the hay, and shelter 
the cow in winter, complete the outdoor arrange- 
ments. Behind the hut are two or three rye and 
buckwheat stubbles—a field half of potatoes and 
half of corn, with great yellow pumpkins under- 
neath—the stubbles and field separated from each 
other by brush fences, and scattered over with black 
stumps—with a meadow of grass now rising in this 
genial climate to its second growth. There is also 
a spring of silver water in a half barrel a few rods 
from the door, in the nearest field, with a well-worn 
path leading to it from the hut through a pair of 
bars, the upper one of which is slanted down. A 
rough sketch of the cabin and clearing of an old 
settler, for such is Uncle Zeke, with the usual quali- 
ties fully developed, one of which is to move from 
spot to spot as fast as he, in the parlance of the 
country, “‘ brings it to,” or, in other words, reduces 
it to something like cultivation. In the course of 
the few years I have known him, he has changed 
this locality twice. 

Before us runs the road, or ‘‘ wild turnpike,” as 
it is called, and a quiet, grassy, stony, half-ruined 
road it is too. Built in the earliest settlement of the 
country, it has had hardly a day’s labor upon it 
since. Although not often vexed with wheels, the 
rains and frosts have had their own way with it, 
and the effects are seen in hollows and gulleys. As 
for the stones, they have never been removed from 
the first. And yet there is a charm to me about this 
road. There is about all old roads. Whether it is 
the contrast of their solitude and silence with what 
they were intended to be, I cannot say, but there is 
this charm. I have traveled miles upon miles along 
the ‘‘ Old Hunter Road,” extending from Neversink 
to Rockland, in Sullivan county, with the dark 
forests on either side, seeing nothing but an occa- 
sional partridge, a scampering rabbit, or a feeding 
deer, and been delighted with the loneliness and 
beauty. However, let me return. 

“There will be a good hour before any deer 
comes, squire,” says Meech, stretching himself 
within the thicket. ‘‘ However, here is Uncle 
Zeke limping toward us, and we ’!] hear him talk a 
little.” 

‘How are you, Uncle Zeke ?” exclaims Meech, 
as the old fellow checks his halting gait near us. 


‘* Well, middlen,” drawls he in answer, ‘‘ How 
is *t, yourself ?”’ 

“Good,” answers Meech. ‘‘ How is Aunt Han- 
nah ?” 


**'The old woman isn’t fust rate this fall; she’s 





got a touch of the rheumatiz. This hut is n’t as dry 
as the last one was.” 

** When did you come here, Uncle Zeke ?” 

‘*Me and my boys cut the fust tree here in Feb- 
ruary, five year ago, and we come for good the 
April arter.” 

‘You have removed a number of times in your 
lifetime, have you not ?”’ 

*“T come from Connetikut to the Neversink coun- 
try forty-six year ago last grass, when there was n’t 
a house from Mammykotten Holler all the way up. 
That’s once. Then I went from there to where 
Mountsilly is now, when there wasn’t only one 
house, what Squire Jones put up. That’s twice. 
I built a shanty where General Street’s law office 
now is, and lived there until a year arter Squire 
Billens come to practyse law, and then I went to 
Delaware River a lumberen. That’s three times. 
I tended saw-mill and steered down ravs to Phila- 
delfy for sum time, and then got a contract for a 
hundred acres of land in Liberty, and went there. 
That ’s four times. I staid there a long spell, but 
finally at last, as I could n’t pay for the land, I guv 
up the contract, and went clearn down to Sheldrake 
Brook. That’s five times. Then I went up to 
Willewemoc, and then come here. That’s seven 
times in all.” 

‘* You have had quite a stirring life, Uncle Zeke,” 
said I. 

‘* Yes,” answered he, taking out a rusty iron box, 
and biting off the end of a stick of black tobacco, 
‘‘ grass has n’t growed at my heels. I’ve had my 
upses and downses, too, like other men.”’ 

‘¢ Did you say there was not a house from Mama- 
kating Hollow to the upper Neversink when you 
came ?”’ , 

‘* House! why there wasn’t a tree cut from the 
little log tavern kept by old Jack Sloan, at the 
Bashe’s Kill, to where Honce Sheely lives now.” 

‘* How did you make your way 2” 

‘*T come by the old road that run from Orange 
county over Shongum Mountain and across the 
Holler, and so up along the Barrens to the Never- 
sink River, and then along up. It was made by one 
of the old surveyors what surveyed out sum of the 
fust divisions of the Hardenburgh Patent. Well, 


(by this time the old man’s tongue had got fairly 


going, and when that was the case it was like a six 
day clock,) when I concluded to leave Connetikut, 
I got married to Hannak, my old woman that is, 
bought an ox team and wagon, with one of these 
cloth tops on it, out of my airnens, put Hannah in, 
with a kittle or two, and two or three chears and 
table and bed and a plough, three or four axes and 
spade and what not, clapped a fust rate rifle on my 
shoulder, and with a cow that Hannah brought me, 
I started. I had hard getten a long, I can tell ye, 
boys. The woods was so thick that we could n’t 
much more than see daylight through ’em, and when 
night come, the wolves howled so that it made our 
hair stand on eend. I always had a rousen good 
fire though, and that kept the critters off, but we 
sumtimes heerd the painters screech so as to make 
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our flesh fairly crawl. Howsever,I always slept 
with one eye open, and now and then Hannah 
would spell me in keepen watch. So we got along 
up, finally at last, to where I was a goen to locate, 
and the few neighbors within half a dozen mile on 
us made a bee, and knocked up a log hut for us in 
less ’n no time.” 

“Why you had a pretty fair beginning in the world, 
Uncle Zeke.” 

** Yes, as good as I wanted; but Hannah got sick, 
and I got sick with fever agur, and a man cheated 
me out of most every thing I got, and then the title 
to my land failed, until finally at last I got so poor 
that I went to Mountsilly, and worked at days’ 
works, and then concluded to go a lumberen a spell 
on the Delaware, as I was a tellen on ye.” 

** How léng were you there ?”’ 

‘‘T was there ten year, and got to be as expart as 
enny man on the river, excepten old Capting Tyler, 
in steeren a raft.” 

** You had some strange adventures on the river, 
Uncle Zeke, hadn’t you?” asked Meech. ‘‘ How 
is that one (winking aside to me) about your going 
to Trenton on the top of the big fresh ?” 

‘* Why, you see,” answered the old man, clear- 
ing his throat, (he had taken a seat beside us some 
time before,) ‘‘ we had all got rafted, and had waited 
for a fresh a long time, but no rain. It got to be as 
late as the middle of April, but at last the rain come, 
and, lord a massies! how it did come when it set 
about it. For twenty-four hours we thought that 
heaven and airth was a comen together. Howsever, 
finally at last it stopped, and then the river riz. And 
sich risen I never seen or heerd on afore. It carried 
away all the ravs around Coshethton, ’cept mine 
and Capting Amos’s and one or two others that hap- 
pened to be ina good sitivation in the eddy. The 
river roared like a thunderstorm, and looked so 
angry, and made sich a travelen torts Philadelphy 
that we was all afeard. Why, you knows that are 
island just above Squire Curtis’s,” turning to Meech, 
‘‘ well, there was nothen seed there but the tops of 
the trees jest a sticken out of the water. It was 
awful, now I tell ye, boys, to see fustrate ravs with 
all the oars on, and even the shanty up, come a 
lurchen along with nobody on ’em, and see ’em a 
dashen themselves agin the bridge and the crooks of 
the banks. Howsever, as I was a sayen, there was 
my raft and three or four others left, but it was as 
much as we could do to keep ’em. We did so 
though until the fresh got to its height, and had even 
begun to fall a little. Now, you knows, boys, I 
spose, that when the river isa risen the middle is 
higher than the sides, and when it’s a fallen that its 
lower. Well, the mornen it begun to fall, I and one 
of my forred hands by the name of—let me see, 
what was that are chap’s name—oh his name was 
Decker, Joe Decker. Well, I and Joe Decker went 
on my raft to see whether the withs that held the 
raft to the one aside on’t was strong and tight yet. 
Well, while we was atryen the withs, sumthen or 
other, a greater shooten than usooal of the current I 
spose, made the largest of the withs break, and 
17 





crack they all went, each on ’em like the sound of 
old Shaver’s rifle over there. My raft was on the 


outside of Capting Amos’s, and it was a light board 


one, and if ever you seed lightnen go, you seed that 
are raft start out of the eddy slap dash right into the 
middle of the current. There we was, and I tell 
ye, boys, it was enuff to make the hair lift the hat 
right off of one’s head. The oars was, four on ’em, 
all rigged on to be sure, but me and Joe Decker 
could no more manage that are raft in that are cur- 
rent than we could climb one of these ere big pines 
foot foremost. Well, the way we went round the 
crook of the bank was n’t slow, now I tell ye, and, 
by lightnen, boys, we did n’t more than see Cosheth- 
ton bridge ahead on us, afore, whew! it seemed as 
though the sun guv a wink, and we was through. 
Slap dash, hurrah boys! away we went, as though 
Old Harry was arter us, the housen and the fences 
and the folks on the banks a spinnen one way, and 
we ’tother. By’m by we heerd a roaren, and we 
both on us knowed then what was a comen. It was 
Coshethton Falls, and me and Joe Jay flat down on 
the raft. It wasn’t a minute afore we was in’t. 
Up and down, up and down the raft went, and sich 
bilen and jumpen and crashen all round us was 
amazen, now I tell ye. Howsever, we got through 
arter a fashion, and down we went. There’s no 
use a tellen on ye, boys, all the places we went 
through. Butler’s though was another place that 
was aggravaten and skeary that day, but there 
was n’t no stop tous. Down, down we went, and 
almost afore we knew it, night come. But there 
wa n’t no more use in tryen to land than in thinken 
to lower the stream by ladlen on it out. So me and 
Joe lay down full length, and let the raft slide, arter 
we ’d eat sumthen, for by good luck I had carried, 
only the night afore, our stock of bread and pork 
into the shanty, and there it was ready for us. 
Well, as I said afore, me and Joe lay down on the 
raft, for we didn’t care to go in the shanty, ’case we 
wanted to see what was a goen on around us. No 
sleep for us, boys, you may be sarten, and when 
mornen come agin wasn’t we glad. Sum how or 
or other fright didn’t take away our appetites, so 
we sot down to our breakfasts. Jest as I had got 
into the spirit on’t, Joe, all on a sudden, takes a 
squint forred, and hollers out, ‘Foul Rift!” I 
jumped up, and, sure enuff, there was the old crittur 
right a head on us. It wasn’t many minutes afore 
we was up to it, and I tell ye what it is, boys, it was 
awful times there. The waves was a dashen over 
the two black rocks on the Jarsey side of the 
entrance, as white as a sheet, and the noise almost 
stunned us. But didn’t we streak it through that 
are rift! Did ye ever see, boys, a steam injine in 
full motion? If yer have, you’ve sum notion how 
we went, and when we got through, I felt as though 
a hundred pound weight was lifted right off of my 
feelens. Well, to make a long story short, for I see 
the squire there is getten fidgety, we went through 
Wells’s Falls in about the same fashion we did Foul 
Rift, and about sundown we went through Trenton 
bridge and struck tide. A couple of men, parceiven 
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our sitivation, pushed out from Bloomsbury in a boat, 
andjinedus. We all four onus then took hold of the 
oars, and we were soon a layen tight and close at the 
dock; and gladder fellers than me and Joe never was, 
I can tell ye, when we set down safe and sound to a 
nice warm supper at the Bloomsbury Tavern.” 

As the monotonous sound of the old man’s voice 
ceased, I felt a great relief. I looked around me. 
All was deep, sweet quiet. The sunshine lay upon 
the woods, the fields and road, in pure yellow 
beauty. A large spotted butterfly was undulating 
from shrub to shrub—a bee was diving so deep into 
the purple tuft of a thistle near me, that his ebony 
girdle and golden back were scarcely distinguishable 
—a jay was showing, from bush to bush, his bright 
blue jacket and glossy crest, uttering at intervals 
his harsh screech—and a flock of crows was alter- 
nately wheeling and settling upon the summit of a 
distant dead pine, their croakings just touching the 
ear with a faint and pleasant sound. There was 
scarcely a breath of air stirring. So still was the 
atmosphere that the thistle-down did no more than 
turn one or two somersets in its passage from the 
bank of the road to the surface. 





But where was the hound all this time? No 
tidings could I hear from him. I bent my head in 
the direction whence I supposed his cry would 
come. I saw Meech doing the same thing. But no 
sound was heard that told of Ponto. 

In the mean while, Uncle Zeke had taken the 
black stump of a pipe from the breast-pocket of his 
coat, struck fire with his flint and steel, and com- 
menced smoking. Pah! what a villainous smell of 
bad tobacco. It poisons the air all around. The 
delicate scents that were floating about so lately 
have all vanished. Gone before the irruption of 
this vile effluvia. Still the old fellow puffs—puffs 
away. However, “the least said the soonest 
mended.” 

Meech bends his ear once more in the direction 
of the runway—then settles himself down again, 
with his back to the maple, and his rifle protruding 
from between his knees, and, with a comic look at 
me, again addresses Canfield— 

‘*That was quite an interesting story of yours, 
Uncle Zeke. Suppose you give us another. How 
is that about the panther you once encountered near 
the Beaver-Kill ?” [Conclusion tn our nezt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Oh most delicate fiend ! 
Who is ’t can redd a woman? Cymbeline. 

FLusHep with success that was almost unexpected, 
and triumphant in the haughty pride of a conquest 
far dearer than any that had ever followed his 
warrior course of battle—the conquest of a pure 
heart that had hitherto kept aloof from his profes- 
sions of love—General Arnold entered his carriage 
after his brief interview with Isabel, and drove 
home. 

It was earlier than the time allotted for the levee 
of officers and citizens, which this aristocratic repub- 
lican general held four mornings in the week, and 
as his domestics had received orders to admit no 
visiters earlier than that hour, General Arnold might 
have been surprised, had his mind been less occu- 
pied, to observe that a plain hackney-coach, bearing 
a most business-like aspect, was obliged to with- 
draw from the door in order to make room for his 
own superb equipage. But Arnold was far too 
happy and self-oceupied for close observation. He 
descended from his carriage and mounted the steps 
of his dwelling with the haughty port and imperious 
tread of a prince; his fine features were radiant 
with happiness, almost unknown to his heart before. 


‘ 
As he turned to give an order to the coachman, a 
smile arched his lip, and, as if it were unconsciously, 
he tossed a piece of gold toward an infirm old man 
who was tottering by and looking wistfully toward 


| him. As his foot touched the threshold a small man 





in black, who had descended from the hackney- 
coach, came gliding up the steps with a noiseless 
motion, and almost touched Arnold’s elbow before 
the preoccupied general knew of his approach. 

When Arnold saw this man, the smile left his lip ; 
he drew back a step, but recovered himself instantly 
and lifted his military cap with a more profound 
inclination than the stranger’s dress or apparent 
station seemed to warrant. 

The stranger returned this salutation with a mea- 
sured and grave bend of the head. Accepting the 
invitation conveyed by a slight motion of Arnold’s 
hand, he entered the dwelling first, and walked com- 
posedly toward a side-door at the extremity of the 
hall, as if quite familiar with the building. 

‘‘ Enter,” said Arnold, flinging open the door, ‘‘ it 
is earlier than my usual hour of attendance, but you 3 
always have command of my time, Mr. Longtree.” 

The stranger entered a small room, opening to 
one of larger size, and fitted up luxuriously as a 


| study or closet. A table stood in the centre of the 
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room, covered deep with papers; several tall-backed 
elbow chairs, cushioned with crimson leather, stood 
near it, and against the wall was a high book-case 
and secretary, the desk part of which lay open, re- 
vealing a nest of pigeon-holes crowded full of docu- 
ments. Several maps and charts were suspended 
on the wall, and a richly ornamented sword lay 
across a pair of gilded brackets over the mantel- 
piece, which also supported a brace of pistols, and 
one or two implements of warfare of less elaborate 
workmanship, evidently placed in their conspicuous 
position as battle trophies, rather than from any 
intrinsic value attached to them. 

The stranger stood with his hand resting on the 
back of a chair, while he glanced around the room 
and allowed his eyes to settle upon the face of his 
host. 

‘You have a fine mansion here, general,” he 
said, with the slightest possible curl of the upper 
lip, which, faint as it was, brought a warmer hue 
over Arnold’s forehead. ‘‘Have you purchased 
this noble old dwelling ?” 

** No, Iam not rich enough for that,”’ replied the 
general witha forced laugh. ‘ Indeed, the establish- 
ment costs enough without the expense of owner- 
ship; but sit down, Mr. Longtree, sit down, and let 
us talk at leisure. It is a long time since you 
have honored me with a visit.” 

Paul Longtree sat down in one of the tall chairs 
and rested his elbow on the table. Arnold sat down 
also, and began to trifle with the papers that lay 
before him, piling them in heaps and then sweeping 
them down again, while the visiter sat gazing hard 
in his face. Atlast Arnold thrust the papers from 
him, and turned frankly to his guest. 

“T trust,’’? he said, with the air of a man deter- 
mined to face an unpleasant subject at once, ‘I 
trust, Mr. Longtree, that you have come to offer me 
farther accommodation, rather than press the old 
claim. I have always found you a most lenient 
creditor.” 

Longtree smiled coldly, and glanced through an 
open door into the large and richly furnished saloon 
where thé republican general usually held his morn- 
ing levees. 

‘*T can imagine that all this requires money,” he 
said drily, ‘‘ but my claims have already swelled to 
a heavy amount, and in these times ready cash is 
worth a higher premium than you can afford to pay.” 

‘**T am not sure of that,” said Arnold hastily. 

‘* Besides,” continued Longtree, ‘‘every day of 
this expensive living diminishes the small security 
that I have for my moneys.” 

‘‘ Not so,’”’ said Arnold, interrupting him; ‘‘ every 
day adds to that security—” he hesitated, and broke 
off in some embarrassment. 

‘‘ How can that be?” was the cold rejoinder. 

‘‘ Because each day brings me nearer a marriage 
which will enable me to fling off all these trouble- 
some encumbrances. Listen, my old friend, and 
remember you are the first person to whom the im- 
portant secret has been breathed—I am on the eve 
of wedlock with one of the most lovely—” 





** Tt is true, then,” cried the visiter in a cold, sharp 
voice, while his dark eye kindled, and a frown 
gathered on his forehead; ‘‘it is true, then, General 
Arnold, and you are a—a—” 

‘* No, I am not a bridegroom yet, if that was what 
you intended to say,’”’ said Arnold, laughing with 
some constraint, evidently surprised at the singular 
emotion exhibited by his guest, “but in a few 
months—perhaps the lady may be persuaded to 
make it weeks—her portion will enable me to pay 
off your demand; until then, let me beseech you, 
my kind friend, leave me in peace, or, if the base 
earth must be mentioned between us, add another 
thousand to the old loan. Heaven knows I shall re- 
quire help from some quarter to keep the necessary 
style till my nuptials are over.” 

‘** They are then certain, these nuptials I mean,” 
said Longtree in a constrained voice. 

‘* Certain as the lady’s vows and the father’s pro- 
mise can make them,” was the exulting reply; ‘‘ an 
hour since I had this assurance from two of the 
rosiest lips in America.” 

‘* And the father is rich ?” 

‘¢ As a Jew, Longtree—rich as a Jew !” 

** And the lady’s portion ?” 

‘* Rest content there, good friend,’ cried Arnold, 
with exultation—‘‘ it is enough to satisfy you, and 
every other demand against me, five times over.” 

‘The wedding is certain—how long before it is 
to take place ?” 

“That is not quite settled. But, as my eloquence 
has succeeded so far, it will not fail in gaining an 
early day—rest assured of that.” 

‘¢ And then my demand will be paid?” 

*‘Tn full, with that of every other creditor.” 

Longtree paused a moment, rested his forehead 
on one hand, and seemed to be musing. When he 
looked up there was a gleam in his dark eye that 
was difficult to understand. He smiled, too—very 
faintly—but there was subtle malice in the slight 
quiver of his lips that made Arnold move restlessly 
in his chair. 

‘*' You speak of other creditors,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
you will find the number less than may have been 
expected. Finding that your paper was getting into 
discredit in the market, I took the liberty of an old 
friend and bought it up. At this moment I am 
almost your only creditor.” 

Arnold’s face brightened, for some of these credi- 
tors had harassed him greatly, and the principal 
anxiety connected with his marriage arose from a 
fear that these men could not be persuaded to rest 
patiently till the fortune which he expected to secure 
with Isabel was in his possession. When assured 
that he had but one man to deal with, and that man 
a friend who had been always liberal and obliging, 
his heart leaped as if a load had been cast from it, 
and, stretcbing his hand across the table, he grasped 
that of Paul Longtree. 

‘‘This is kind—this is noble! You have saved 
me from a world of annoyance, perhaps even from 
ruin—for a knowledge of these debts might even 
have broken off my marriage had it reached the 
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lady’s family. Believe me, I am deeply grate- 
ful.” 

Longtree withdrew his hand, and shrunk back in 
his chair with a sort of shudder, as if a serpent had 
clung to his fingers. 

‘¢T am afraid you will think that my urgent neces- 
sity for the whole money will leave little room for 
gratitude,” he replied. ‘In truth, I have pressing 
demands for this sum, and come this morning to 
require full and immediate payment !” 

Arnold started up, and began to pace the floor. 

‘‘ Immediate payment!’’ he exclaimed—‘‘ imme- 
diate payment of all my debts! Why, Longtree, 
what can have induced this extravagant demand ? 
I might as well attempt to dethrone King George 
with my single dagger point, as pay a third of my 
debts at a moment’s warning.”’ 

**T will give a week,” replied Longtree, coldly. 

*‘ A week!” cried Arnold, laughing bitterly, and 
pausing in front of his guest—‘‘ pray te]l me how I 
am to raise three thousand pounds in a week?” 

‘* Five thousand !’’ interposed Longtree, quietly— 
‘‘ five thousand three hundred and odd shillings—”’ 

‘¢ Three—or five! How am I to meet any such 
demand?” repeated Arnold, with desperate bitter- 
ness. ‘‘ Were I to sell every article of furniture in 
this house—horses, carriages, every thing—they 
would not bring half the sum.” 

‘* Besides, the sale might break up the marriage, 
from which so much is expected, and that would be 
a pity,” chimed in Longtree, with sneering affecta- 
tion of sympathy. 

‘¢ Tt might and would. I tell you, Longtree, if the 
demand is insisted on it will be my ruin. But you 
cannot be in earnest !” 

‘* T was never more so in my life, General Arnold 
—of that rest satisfied.”’ 

Longtree arose as he said this, and drew on his 
gloves. Arnold stood gazing upon him, now flush- 
ing red with anger, again turning pale as death, and 
gnawing his lip to keep back the rage that filled his 
heart. 

** You are determined to ruin me, then,” he said, 
at last, as Longtree lifted his hat from the table. 

‘*T am determined to obtain the money justly my 
own,” was the calm reply. 

Arnold now gave way to all the haughty rage that 
his visiter’s manner had from the first enkindled in 
his arrogant heart. 

‘‘ This is malice—this is extortion !”’ he thundered 
forth. ‘‘ You know how important it is that I should 
stand well before the public just now, and take ad- 
vantage of my position. If this is intended to force 
me jnto paying usury—if I am to be fleeced and 
jewed for indulgence during the short time that in- 
tervenes between this and my marriage, speak out! 
I am ready to pay any amount, reasonable or un- 
reasonable.” 

Longtree set down his hat, and stood a moment 
tearing one finger of his glove between his teeth, and 
with his eyes bent to the floor, as if pondering the 
subject over in his mind. At last he turnedto Arnold, 
with more of animation than he had yet exhibited. 





‘Your marriage with this heiress is certain, 
then ?”’ 

** Most certain!’ was .the prompt reply, and, 
drawing a deep breath, Arnold sunk to a chair, 
relieved in supposing the change of manner in his 
guest bespoke a disposition to negociate for time. 

‘‘ And there is no doubt that the money will be 
forthcoming then ?”’ 

‘** None whatever!” 

‘In waiting till that time a person may be quite 
secure of receiving the money without delay ?”’ 
persisted Longtree. 

‘* Quite sure, I pledge you my honor !” 

‘“‘Oh, as to that—’’ Longtree checked himself, 
adding—‘‘ In that case I can see no reason why any 
difficulty should arise in the matter. I am in great 
want of the money—indeed, it is impossible for me 
to get along without it—but if the repayment is cer- 
tain, there can be no reason on earth why you 
should not pay it at once.” 

‘** But how—tell me how I am to obtain so large a 
sum ?” cried Arnold, impatiently. 

** You have at all times this amount of government 
funds in hand—why not use them ?” 

‘*'What! use the government funds to pay my 
own private debts?” cried Arnold, turning crimson. 
‘** Are you raving mad, or is this said to insult me !” 

‘*T am no fighting man, and of course never offer 
insults to those who are,” replied Longtree. ‘‘ As for 
making the government your creditor, rather than 
myself, the choice rests with you. I merely pointed 
out a way by which the inconvenience of breaking 
up this fine establishment might be avoided.” 

Arnold gazed hard in his visiter’s face while he 
uttered this speech, in the quiet and low tone which 
he had-kept unvaried throughout the interview. 
There was nothing in that impassive countenance 
to give hope of change in any determination the 
man might have formed. Arnold saw this and 
turned his eyes away. His elbow rested on the 
table. His forehead sunk to the palm of his hand, 
and he fell into a train of deep thought. 

Longtree watched the shadows come and go on 
his temple—he saw the hot blood dash to his cheek 
and away, leaving it hueless for an instant, till the 
red tide came back again. Longtree knew that evil 
mind had caught the spark which had been flung to 
it with such cool forethought. 

‘*T will call again to-morrow,” he said, in a low 
silvery voice, calculated to fix itself upon the 
memory, without arousing the hearer from his 
reverie, and, gliding through the open door, Long- 
tree crossed the reception-room, and left the house 
quietly as he had entered it. 

The moment he was alone in the coach, with the 
door closed and the blinds up, a terrible change 
came over this singular man. His eyes gleamed, 
his lips were white and trembling, and he grasped 
the leathern cushions fiercely with one hand. 

‘*Oh, why had I not the power of a wild beast, to 
tear and strangle him to death as he stood!” he 
cried through his clenched teeth. ‘‘ Why is it that I 
am so feeble of body and so fierce of mind? And 
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yet—” here he paused, relaxed his hold on the 
cushion, and a subtle smile stole over his lips— 
‘* Why do I wish to swallow all this great feast of 
revenge at a mouthful? It shall last—it shall last!” 

As Longtree uttered these words, the wild passion 
left his features, and, closing his eyes, he fell back 
in the seat apparently quite exhausted, for his mouth 
was relaxed, and drops of perspiration stood thickly 
on his forehead. The singular man had not pre- 
served his calmness so thoroughly in Arnold’s pre- 
sence without an effort that shook every nerve in 
his body the moment that that effort was relaxed in 
the slightest degree. 

Longtree drove into the most thickly settled por- 
tion of the city, and entered a hotel, where he had 
been residing for more than a week, in strict privacy, 
with his unhappy sister.. 

He mounted slowly to an upper chamber and en- 
tered it, pausing a moment at the door to gather 
breath, for he was a man of infirm health, and the 
least exertion, physical or mental, had a serious 
effect upon him. His sister was in the room, sitting 
on a low chair, exactly as he had left her two hours 
before. She turned her large black eyes earnestly 
upon him as he crossed the room, but did not speak, 
though her face was eloquent with unasked ques- 
tions. At length, when her brother sunk to a chair, 
she seemed to notice for the first time that he was 
both faint and weary. She started up, drew his 
head to her bosom, and swept the drops from his 
forehead by a gentle pass of her hand. 

** You have seen him, Paul ?” she said, in a low 
voice, that was scarcely more than a whisper— 
‘** You have seen him ?” 

There was keen anxiety in her voice—a sort of 
wild and intense eagerness—that made Longtree 
turn his eyes pityingly upon her. He knew the 
question that lay so heavily upon her proud heart, 
and answered it before it was asked. 

**T have seen him—and he is the villain we sup- 
posed!” replied Longtree, raising his head from her 
shoulder, and turning his eyes anxiously on her face. 

‘The young person whom we saw—do you be- 
lieve this, Paul—do you believe that he is, in truth, 
about to make her his—his wife ?”’ 

** He told me so with his own lips !’ 

Longtree started, for as these words left his lips 
his sister’s heart, that had been beating with a heavy 
and smothered pulsation against his head till then, 
stopped with a force that seemed to him almost like 
a rebound. He looked up, and the sight of her 
deathly face renewed, for a moment, his own over- 
taxed energies. 

‘‘Laura—Laura! Do not, for my sake—for 
Heaven’s sake! do not let this villain hold his 
power over you longer. It is terrible—the sight of 
it will kill me—unless—unless—”’ 

The excited man clenched his right hand fiercely, 
and set his teeth together. 

** Unless what, brother Paul?” said Laura, with a 
faint smile, that was painful to look upon. 

‘* Unless I get the power to wring his foul heart 
as he has wrung ours,’’ cried the brother, grinding 
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his teeth together. The heavy drops again started 
to his forehead, the unnatural strength which pas- 
sion had given him gave way, and he moved 
feebly toward the bed with one arm still around his 
sister. 

Laura sat down by him, silent and in great alarm. 
She had seldom seen his weak frame so terribly 
shaken before, and as he lay upon the pillow with 
his eyes shut and his limbs relaxed, she kissed his 
forehead, his lips and his hands, with a sort of des- 
perate fondness, beseeching his pardon over and 
over for the great trouble which her wrong act had 
brought upon him, and heaping bitter reproaches 
on herself. 

Longtree heard these reproaches, and opening his 
eyes made an effort to smile. 

“Hush! Laura, hush!” he said in a faint voice. 
‘*T cannot bear to hear you talk in that way—hush, 
love, if you would not kill me !” 

Laura drew in her breath with a sob, kissed his 
forehead once more, and sinking on her knees by 
the bedside remained there during some ten minutes 
silent and still as death. Her brother lay upon the 
pillow motionless, and with his eyes closed, almost 
senseless, if not asleep. 

All at once a new expression shot over Laura’s 
face, she bent her eyes upon her brother with a look 
of wild irresolution, and arose from her knees. 
Going into the next room she took up a crimson 
cardinal that lay upon a chair, drew the hood over 
her face, and went out witha cautious but quick 
footstep, as if she dreaded a recall. 

In his agitation Longtree had forgotten to dis- 
charge the hackney-coach, and it was still at the 
door; Laura entered it, gave a direction to the 
coachman, and in a few minutes she stood within 
the hall of General Arnold’s dwelling. 

‘* My master receives no company to-day, he has 
just given orders that no person whatever be ad- 
mitted,’ said the servant, as she was about to pass 
him. 

‘‘He will receive me—I am expected,” said 
Laura, still advancing; ‘‘ does this way lead to his 
room 2” 

‘‘Let me take in the name—my master’s orders 
were positive to admit no one, though this is his 
reception day,” persisted the man, following her to 
the door of the reception-room, which stood open. 
But she was half away across the apartment before 
the man had finished his sentence, and a moment 
after she glided into the closet where Arnold was 
sitting. His head was bent; one hand shrouded his 
eyes, and Laura Longtree had stood opposite him, 
across the table, half a minute before he was aware 
of her presence. She had flung back her hood, and 
the cardinal fell in waves of red drapery across one 
shoulder and over her arm down to the hand which 
was pressed upon the table. 

‘Tf there is no other way, it must be,’’ muttered 
Arnold, whose mind was dwelling feverishly on the 
means of freeing himself from the heavy demand 
that Longtree had brought upon him so unexpectedly. 
“« After all, I am sure of repaying it in a few weeks, 
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and the government will—well, well, I must do the 
best I can, if he persists.” 

Arnold had not spoken these words distinctly, but 
the mere sound of his voice thrilled to the heart of 
that listening woman. It brought old and sweet 
memories thronging upon her. It struck upon her 
heart as the rod of Moses fell upon the rock, and 
floods of tenderness, frozen for years in the marble 
of her haughty bosom, were freed. When Arnold 
moved the hand from before his eyes, his visiter 
stood before him almost as he had parted from her 
seven years before, her great black eyes flooded 
with mournful tenderness, and her lips trembling 
with passionate love and a wild sense of wrong, 
which at that parting hour made her life a bitterness. 
The most glorious beauty possessed by woman 
Laura Longtree always had—that of sensitive feel- 
ings and a vivid intellect—and now, when both 
these properties were burning wildly in her nature, 
dyeing her cheeks and lips with a deeper red than the 
bloom of youth ever knew—when her eyes were 
kindled like diamonds beneath the lashes that were 
lifted from them with an inky curve, her beauty had 
a wild and spiritual air that would have startled an 
indifferent observer, how then must it have struck 
the conscience of the traitor ? 

He stood up white and startled, the words that he 
would have spoken clung to his lips—then he sat 
down and bent toward her, as if to be certain that 
some freak of imagination were not deceiving him. 
Laura spoke; her voice was unsteady and thrilling. 

“Tt is long since we have met, Arnold; will you 
not speak to me ?”’ she said. 

The sound of her voice, sweet and troubled as it 
was, seemed to unchain the vulture in Arnold’s 
heart. His imperious temper had been terribly 
aroused that day, and the sight of this woman, so 
beautiful in her wrongs, only exasperated him the 
more. It seemed to him that every base or foolish 
act of his life, every debt, moral and financial, that 
he had ever incurred, were brought before him for 
payment on the very morning when, of all others, 
he might have been most happy. 

**T do not know what has brought you here,” he 
said, with an effort at calmness, and his voice, 
though harsh and cold, was unsteady, ‘‘ but I had 
hoped that the past—our past, Laura—was buried 
forever. If you have come to me as a friend—only 
as a friend—I am glad to see you.” 

Laura’s half-parted lips closed convulsively, and 
she sat down with her eyes fixed upon Arnold, 
burning with wild reproach, as a wounded antelope 
might look upon its slayer. There was a moment 
of profound silence, and the two gazed fixedly on 
each other. The ordinary words of appeal seemed 
too feeble for the lips of the injured woman; the 
intensity of her suffering, the magnitude of her 
wrongs, seemed to lock up her heart, as the rushing 
torrent is walled in by artificial barriers. She spoke 
calmly, or with the appearance of calmness, from 
very lack of language. 

“T have mot come here as a friend, because 
friendship between us is unnatural. I have come to 





you in extremity, as the patient goes to his surgeon 
to have a limb severed from his body, with a despe- 
rate hope that he may be spared, but resolved to 
bear the agony though it wrenches up the very root 
of existence.”’ 

Arnold sat gazing upon her almost in wonder, for 
there was something sublime in the courage with 
which she came to have his hands tear away the 
last sweet delusion of her life—the lofty courage 
burned in her eyes, and arched her delicate lips with 
an expression that was far more beautiful than a 
smile could have been. The form and face were for 
that moment full of grandeur. Arnold was a brave 
man, but he was only physically brave, and had no 
appreciation of that moral heroism, the highest and 
holiest on earth, that makes the brave woman. 

‘*T have come to speak of the past,’’ she con- 
tinued, and here an intonation of tenderness softened 
her voice; ‘‘I have come to talk of the past that I 
may look upon the future with an ‘unshackled 
eye.’ ”? 

‘“*T tell you,” said Arnold, half rising, ‘‘I tell you 
frankly that I have no idea of listening to reproaches 
for that which is irretrievable; why not bury the 
past, as I have? it were the better wisdom.” 

Laura sat down on the chair her brother had occu- 
pied but an hour before, and leaning on the table 
shrouded her eyes with one hand—it shook a little, 
that delicate hand, and a single tear forced itself 
through the fingers. 

‘¢ Still I must speak of the past,”’ she said, without 
unveiling her eyes, ‘‘ of the past, when you found 
me a girl, a mere child—” 

‘Why talk of this—why persist in it?” cried 
Arnold impatiently. 

‘¢When I was a child,” continued Laura, and 
now the tears gushed through her fingers one after 
another fast and large, while a sob broke from her 
lips. ‘‘ You are right—you are right!” she con- 
tinued, with a passionate burst of anguish, ‘‘ I can- 
not talk of it. I cannot think of it with your cold, 
cruel eyes upon my face. Oh, Father of Heaven, 
this is in truth the bitterness of shame !” 

‘Tf the remembrance pains you so, why seek to 
call it up—why inflict a torture on yourself that you 
have lost all power to force upon me—once again, 
why should we not remain friends, now that our 
dream of love is over—now that we have met again 
after years of separation total as ours has been? I 
thought—I hoped that you had forgotten me !” 

‘* Forgotten you!” cried the unhappy woman, re- 
moving the hand from her eyes and turning them 
full upeu him. ‘‘ Do you remember that I was an 
orphan—that I had nothing in the wide world to 
love—nothing to think of? That my brother had 
been five years absent, and whom I had never 
learned to love—”’ 

‘* But he came to you at last—at any rate I was so 
informed,” cried Arnold, eager to break off a sub- 
ject that was every way annoying. ‘‘ Surely you 
have never been in want—I should deeply condemn 
myself had that been the case.” 

‘“ Want!’ cried Laura bitterly. ‘Ah, yes, I did 
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suffer want—the deep, yearning want of a heart 
broken up and crushed, while the spring of youth 
would put forth blossoms among the ruins. I 
suffered, oh, heavens! how I suffered, because love 
and hope, born of the trust and delusiveness of 
youth, would not give me quite up to despair. 
Arnold! Arnold! for seven years I have looked for- 
ward to this hour when we should meet, and your 
voice should say, ‘ Laura, I loved you then—TI love 
you still !? ” 

‘‘T will not deny that our parting gave me pain,” 
said Arnold, softened for the moment by her pathetic 
anguish. 

Laura looked up, and her eyes flashed even at this 
guarded concession. He saw the look, remembered 
Isabel, and went on. ‘‘ But I have been much in 
the world since then, and new impressions have 
made me forgetful of all that was happy or painful 
in our history. Indeed, I hoped that long before 
this you would have been honorably married !”’ 

‘*Honorably married!” repeated Laura with a 
bitter smile, and a revulsion came over her face, 
sweeping every vestige of tenderness therefrom. 
She arose and gathered the cardinal over her 
shoulder, as if the girding of its blood-red folds over 
her heart would give it pride and strength, and then 
she turned firmly toward her betrayer again. 





‘Tt isthe penalty of my sin that I have loved, 
and perhaps must love, a man for whom I can 
henceforth have no respect. Another question, 
Benedict Arnold, and we part forever !”’ 

‘*Propound the question,’? said Arnold, whose 
cheek had paled with rage at her last cutting speech. 
‘* However bitter, it shall be welcome if it secures 
me from a repetition of this interview.” 

His tone of defiance only rendered Laura more 
firm. 

** Do you love the woman whom you are about to 
make your wife ?” 

The worst part of Arnold’s nature was aroused ; 
he saw the terrible anxiety with which his reply 
was anticipated, and took a cruel pleasure in ren- 
dering it as painful to her as lay in the power of 
words. 

‘She is beautiful, wealthy and virtuous—I love 
her to adoration,’ was the unfeeling answer. 

** And I was never loved !” 

The voice in which these words were uttered 
would have startled a man less excited than 
Arnold, but he only replied by a cold and meaning 
smile. 

Laura looked at him a full half minute, and then 
turning away went to the carriage, slowly, and with 
her head uncovered. [To be continued. 
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Spirit of Homer! thou whose song has rung 
From thine own Greece to this supreme abode 
Of Nature—this great fane of Nature’s God— 

Breathe on my strain !—oh, touch the fervid tongue 
Of a fond votaress kneeling on the sod! 


Sublime and beautiful your chapels here !— 
Here ’neath the azure dome of heaven ye ’re wed— 
Here, on this rock which trembles as I tread! 

Your blended sorcery claims both pulse and tear, 
Controls life’s source, and reigns o’er heart and head. 


Terrific, but oh! beautiful abyss! 
If I should trust my fascinated eye, 
Or hearken to your maddening melody, 
Sense—form—would spring to meet your white foam’s kiss, 
Be lapp’d in your soft rainbows once, and die. 


Color, depth, height, extension—all unite 
To chain the spirit, by a look intense. 
The dolphin, in his clearest seas, or thence 





Ta’en, for some queen, to deck of ivory white, 
Dies not, in changeful tints, more delicately bright. 


Look! look! there comes, o’er yon pale green expanse, 
Beyond the curtain of this altar vast, 
A glad young swan. The smiling beams that cast 
Light from her plumes, have lured her soft advance— 
She nears the fatal brink—her graceful life is past ! 


Look up! nor her fond, foolish fate disdain ; 
An eagle rests upon the wind’s sweet breath— 
Feels he the charm? woos he the scene beneath ? 

He eyes the sun—moves his dark wing again— 
Remembers clouds and storms—yvet flies the lovely death. 


“ Niagara! wonder of this western world, 
And half the world beside! hail, beauteous queen 
Of cataracts !”’? an angel, who had been 

O’er earth and heaven, spoke thus—his bright wings furled 
And knelt to Nature first on this wild cliff unseen. 





ON A WINDY PARSON. 


** Preaching is foolishness,”? he made 
The text of his oration ; 





And all confessed that he display’d 
A perfect demonstration ! 
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History of France, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By M. Michelet. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. 
G.S. Nos.6 and 7. New York. 


These numbers bring the history of Michelet down to 
the reign of Louis XI. The vigor, splendor and vivacity of 
the author’s style, his singular power of infusing vital life 
into his narrative, and his hearty sympathy with the 
French people—a sympathy so strong that he enters into 
the biography of his nation as if he were writing his own 
—continue to give the work the same interest which the 
earlier portions excited. Bating a dash of something, 
which, in a less learned and powerful man, we should call 
quackery, the work will, when completed, form one of 
the most peculiar and fascinating of all histories. The 
portion in the present numbers relating to Joan of Arc is 
exquisitely beautiful and touching, combining the charm 
of ideal romance with the truth of history. Michelet has 
sifted the records of her life with the greatest care, and 
produced a portrait which makes the Maid of Orleans a 
palpable existence to the heart and imagination. Spenser’s 
Una is not more ideal than Michelet’s Pucelli—Scott’s 
Jeannie Deans is not more exquisitely natural. Of her 
life it might be truly said, “that it was poetry put into 
action.”?> No woman in history shines with a light so holy 
and beautiful as that shed from her character ; and rarely, 
if ever, has fiction pictured as possible a maid so perfect as 
she was in reality. ‘She was a living legend—but her 
vital spirits, exalted and concentrated, did not become the 
less creative. The young girl created, so to speak, uncon- 
sciously, and realized her own ideas, endowing them with 
being, and imparting to them out of the strength of her 
original vitality, such splendid and all-powerful existence, 
that they threw into the shade the wretched realities of this 
world. If poetry means creation, this undoubtedly is the 
highest poetry.” 


Responses on the Use of Tobacco. By the Rev. Benjamin 
Ingersoll Lane, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Tobacco,” 
§c. New York. Wiley §& Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This little work consists of a lecture on tobacco, anda 
series of letters from twenty-five professional gentlemen, 
giving either their own experience of the deleterious 
effects of the weed, or their opinions respecting its use. 
The book is exceedingly curious, The editor is evidently 
an enthusiast in the cause of anti-chewing and smoking. 
He sees half the ills of life through the haze. of tobacco 
smoke. Like all reformers, he gives the impression that 
if the particular vice he opposes were eradicated, an un- 
defined and enormous amount of suffering, misery and sin 
would cease to torment humanity. Many of the eminent 
gentlemen who furnish the “‘Responses,’? seem to co- 
incide with the editor. Some of the letters contain a good 
deal of humbug and childish reasoning. Effects are attri- 
buted to tobacco which might have been caused by other 
stimulants. In cases where disease and mental weakness 
seem directly traceable to its use, there is nothing brought 
forward to show that such results were not owing to some 
peculiar unfitness in the constitution of the individual 
*Responser,” to the use of the weed. But, with all 





abatements, the volume deserves attention from students, 
not more from its blast against tobacco, than for the argu- 
ment it suggests against the use of all physical stimulants 
among literary men. We believe that tobacco is only one 
of those causes which produce the most vexatious of all 
the ills afflicting the writer—we mean the weakening of 
his will. Coffee, tea and wines do this, as well as tobacco. 
It is owing to this that half the leisure of men of letters is 
spent in unprofitable reverie, instead of energetic thought 
and composition. These stimulants gradually wear away 
the power to act, and substitute a dreamy, objectless 
meditation for conscious thinking. We believe that 
double the amount of intellectual labor might be done, 
if the laborers did not attempt to excite their powers arti- 
ficially. To a man who uses stimulants, all thought 
directed by volition to a palpable object is irksome, ex- 
cept when it is under strong excitement. This is the 
general rule. As every artificial excitement is followed 
by a period of depression, much time is thus wholly lost 
to the student. If he stimulates continually he dies before 
his time. If, like Lord Rochester or Lord Byron, he is 
drunk or excited all his days, his days are sure to be few, 
if not evil. 


Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles. Edited by H. Hastings 
Weld. Illustrated with Eight Engravings by Sartain. 
Philadelphia. Lindsay § Blakiston. 


This is no Annual, but a Perennial; and it is suitable 
not only for presentation at holidays, but as a companion, 
at all seasons alike, for the refined in taste and the simple 
in heart, for the learned and for the unlearned. The men 
of whose lives and deeds and doctrines it treats, are the 
property of all time and all ages; and the themes upon 
which the writers speak, charming to the mere literary 
taste and grateful to the perception of the beautiful, are 
those which will form the burthen of that song which is 
to reach its full and happy chorus only when earth and all 
that it inherits shall have passed away. The volume, 
with the exception of some forty or fifty pages of prose by 
the editor, is compiled from the offerings of the poets, 
from the time of the quaint schvol of Drummond, Herbert 
and Gascoigne, down to the finished verse of the present 
era. Much of the poetry is for the first time here repub- 
lished in this couiftry ; and we know of no volume which, 
without pretension to that character, is so complete a 
“specimen book” of sacred poetry. In the binding and 
getting up, the publishers have done themselves great 
credit. The white calf is particularly delicate and beauti- 
ful, and there are also other varieties for all possible 
tastes. 


_ 


The Illustrated Gems of Sacred Poetry. Philadelphia, 

Lindsay § Blakiston. 

This volume is unique. It contains some thirty illumi- 
nated pages, drawn by Schuutz, and printed in colors by 
Sinclair—the illuminations being very tastefully allegori- 
cal of the subject. The cover is inlaid, to correspond 
with the work within ; ant, in addition to the illuminated 
pages, there are six steel plates, by Sartain. The contents 
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consist of a well made selection from the writings of Eng- 
lish and American poets. This volume is entirely distinct 
in its contents from the other illustrated book by the same 
publishers ; and the two would make beautiful centre- 
table companions; while it would perhaps be difficult to 
decide between them if only one were to be taken. 





Hochelaga: or England in the New World. Edited by 
Eliot Warburton, Author of “* The Crescent and the Cross.”’ 
New York. Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This work consists of two parts—the first relating to 
Canada, the second to the United States. It has no marked 
excellencies as a book of travels. The author is a quiet, 
gentlemanly Englishman, disposed to look with a friendly 
eye on this country—but he evidently knows very little 
about it. Most of the information he gives has been worn 
threadbare by other tourists, and is the mere common- 
place of conversation here. There is nothing in the book 
to entitle it to a place ina ‘ Library of Choice Reading.” 
It is ludicrous to observe the gravity with which the 
author announces stale truisms, and retails the chit-chat of 
American drawing-rooms as political wisdom. <A kind of 
hopeless mediocrity characterizes most English narratives 
of travel in the United States. The ‘* American Notes” of 
Dickens possessed one adyantage—they were not dull. 
Now, as critics, we prefer brilliant sauciness to somnifer- 
ous politeness, even in a work on our own country; and 
had been better pleased if the present writer had made us 
angry instead of making us yawn. Warburton, the editor, 
is a brilliant man, and probably stood god-father to the 
book in order that his name might make it sell. The 
reader, however, who thinks to find in it any of the quiet 
humor or flashing wit of ‘* The Crescent and the Cross,” 
will be sadly disappointed. The” portion relating to 
Canada is the most interesting, as it contains some infor- 
mation not generally known out of the province. 


War Songs and Ballads from the Old Testament. By Wm. 


Plumer, Jr. Boston: Crosby § Nichols. 


This elegant little volume contains five songs and bal- 
lads—The Song of Moses and Miriam, The Song of Debo- 
rah and Barak, Saul with the Witch of Endor, The Song 
of- the Bow and Absalom. We received the volume too 
late to give any thing more than a hasty glance at its con- 
tents, but our impression of it is favorable. The following, 
from the Song of Deborah and Barak, is a good specimen 
of the versification : 


Like chaff from the thresher, when winds sweep the floor, 
They fly in their terror bold Barak before. 

As potter, that treadeth beneath him the clay, 

So trod he o’er princes and chiefs in the fray ; 

O’er helm and falchion, o’er gauntlet and spear, 

O’er war-chiefs, down-trodden, disarmed, in their fear. 
Their warriors are women—late boastful and vain— 
Like women in travail who cry in their pain. 

’Mid braying of trumpets, and snorting of steeds, 

*Mid chariot-wheels broken, and spears snapt like reeds, 
Like reeds, when behemoth down tramples the fen, 
"Mid canebrakes of Jordan, so trod he o’er men. 

Like waves, tempest-driven, that broke on the shore, 

So broke they, nor rally their scattered ranks more. 
With nine hundred chariots of iron, his boast 

Was loud, that his war-steeds should tread down our host ; 
Should sweep o’er us proudly, and trample in dust 

The warriors of Israel, though God was their trust. 
With necks clothed in thunder, and eyes darting flame, 
Mid shouting of captains, on rushing they came: 

They came like the whirlwind ; but, firm as the rock, 
Our spears met their onset, and breasted the shock. 








The Modern British Plutarch; or Lives of Men Distin- 
guished in the Recent History of England for Their 
Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Dr. Taylor is a man of very respectable acquirements, 
but no very striking talents, who has learned the trade of 
making books, and is now a prominent literary craftsman. 
The present volume looks jobby. It belongs to that large 
class of volumes got up, not so much in authors’ brains as 
behind booksellers’ counters. An accomplished writer 
would have made out of the materials of this book a very 
fascinating volume ; Dr. Taylor has made an useful one. 
It gives short biographies of Arkwright, Burns, Burke, 
Byron, Canning, Chatham, Clive, Fox, Grey, Hastings, 
Sheridan, Pitt, Mackintosh, Eldon, Erskine, Wellington, 
Grattan, Scott, and some dozen others. As a book for 
reference it will be found useful. It contains a condensed 
statement of the principal facts in the lives of the great 
men of the last generation, and is a safe book for children 
and families; but it is a great impertinence in the author 
to call it a ‘‘ Modern Plutarch”—lugging in the name of 
the most charming of all biographers, to cover the me- 
diocrity of the scantiest of all biographies. Why it was 
necessary to mention that the author was a Doctor of 
Laws is beyond our conjecture. Any bookseller’s hack 
could have compiled the volume. 





The Expedition to Borneo, of H. M. S. Dido, for the Sup- 
pression of Piracy. By Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, 
R.N. New York. Harper §& Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 
This is an interesting volume to all who desire informa- 

tion regarding human nature in its uncivilized aspects, 

and who delight in narratives of adventure. Capt. Keppel 
writes like a brave English sailor, rather than as an ac- 
complished rhetorician, and his work shows that he 
handles cutlass and musket better than the pen; but the 
want of much grace or force in the style is hardly noticed 
in the interest of the matter. The extracts from the jour- 
nal of James Brooke, the British Agent at Borneo, and the 
account of his life and services, are peculiarly valuable. 
The volume forms No. 18 of ‘‘ Harper’s New Miscellany,’’ 
a capital collection of cheap, well-printed books. 





Italy, Spain and Portugal. With an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha. By Wm, Beck- 
ford, Author of Vathek. New York: Wiley § Putnam. 
1 vol, 16mo. 

It would be useless to praise this book, for it has long 
been celebrated among all reading men. Few books of 
travels approach it in splendor and picturesqueness. The 


| peculiar character of the author is stamped upon it, lend- 


ing to nearly all the descriptions an individual interest. 
The publishers have issued the work in an elegant style, 
and we cordially commend their cheap and tasteful edition 
to the public. 





Temper and Temperament: Or, Varieties of Character. By 
Mrs. Ellis. New York. Har; er § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Mrs. Ellis’s various books have had a large circulation 

in this country. Their popularity is to a considerable ex- 

tent deserved. They have more than the usual amount of 
intellect and sentiment found in works professedly pub- 
lished to advance a practical moral purpose. ‘The 

Poetry of Life’? possessed much literary merit, and evi- 

denced a large acquaintance with polite literature. The 

present volume contains two stories, “The Managing 

Wife” and “ Imprisoned Mind,’”? which evince no mean 

powers of composition and delineation. 
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The Colonial History of the United States. By James Gra- 
hame, LL.D. A New Edition, with the Life of the Au- 
thor, by Josiah Quincy, LL. D. 2vols.8vo. Philadelphia : 
Lea §& Blanchard. 

It is a strange fact that the best histories of the United 
States have been written by foreigners, Jefferson, writing 
to John Adams, speaks of Botta’s History of the Revolu- 
tion as the most spirited and enthusiastic work on the 
subject ; as one indeed that would have been quite perfect 
had the Italian relied less on Chief Justice Marshall as an 
authority—a circumstance that in no degree lessens our 
regard for him or his work. Grahame, a scholar of sound 
learning, large views, and the most perfect candor, felt the 
deepest interest in our “ great experiment,” and conceived 
for our country the warmest affection. He collected with 
diligence every thing relating to our early history, and de- 
voted his life to the noble task of vindicating it in the eyes 
of the world. His work commences with the planting of 
the colonies, and ends with the declaration of independ- 
ence. In clearness and dignity of style, in thorough re- 
search, nice discrimination and sound judgment, it is to be 
ranked with the very best compositions of its class in the 
English language. 

A few months ago we had occasion to notice the publi- 
cation of an edition of this work, in four volumes, which 
was sold at a high price. The present edition is in two 
volumes, printed with large type, on fine, white and firm 
paper, at the comparatively very low price of five dollars. 
A life of the amiable and learned author, prepared by 
Josiah Quincy, LL. D., the late President of Harvard 
University, at the request of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, adds to its interest and value. 





. 


The Modern Cook: A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in 
all its Branches. By Charles Elmes Francatelli. One 
volume, octavo. Philadelphia: Lea § Blanchard. 

The ladies who read our Magazine will thank us for 
calling attention to this great work on the noble science of 
cooking, in which every body who has any taste feels a 
deep and abiding interest. Francatelli is the Plato, the 
Shakspeare, or the Napoleon, of his department; or per- 
haps the La Place, for his performance bears the same 
relation to ordinary cook books that the Mecanique Celeste 
does to Daboll’s Arithmetic. It is a large octavo, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains every thing on the philoso- 
phy of making dinners, suppers, etc., that is worth 
knowing. 





The Fountain: A Remembrancer for MDCCCXLVII 
Edited by H. Hastings Weld. Philadelphia: William 
Sloanaker. 


When we mention that besides the contributions of its 
amiable and accomplished editor, this gift book contains 
articles by the Rey. Dr. Bethune, John G. Whittier, Horace 
Greeley, Wm. H. C. Hosmer, and Mesdames Kirkland, 
Sigourney, Stephens, Osgood, Seba Smith, Esling, and 
‘‘ Fanny Forester,’? we need say no more in praise of its 
literary character. The engravings, of which there are 
eight, are executed in a very admirable manner ; the volume 
is beautifully printed, on fine white paper; and is bound 
with singular taste and richness by Gihon, of 98 Chesnut 
Street. The Fountain “ will have a run.” 





The Diadem for MDCCCXLVII. A Gift for All Seasons. 
With Ten Engravings from Pictures by Leutze, Sully, 
Gray, ete. Quarto. Philadelphia: Carey §& Hart. 

This is unquestionably the most attractive of the 
annuals to appear the present season. The exquisitely 





engraved illustrations, with but two exceptions from pic- 
tures by our own artists, we have never seen surpassed in 
an American book. The literary contents are not less 
excellent. Emerson has rarely written a better poem than 
‘¢ The World Soul,” and the stories of “‘ Julius” and “ Poor 
Margaret,” are of the first class of romantic fictions, 
Every thing about the volume shows the exquisite taste 
and tact of its editor. 





Small Books on Great Subjects : Six Numbers. Philadel- 
phia: Lea § Blanchard. 

We are glad to perceive that Messrs. Lea & Blanchard 
are reprinting, for a quarter of their original price, this 
admirable series of little books, which have justly attracted 
so much attention in Great Britain. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Bowen, one of the best artists of his department in 
this country, is preparing an edition, in very large octavo, 
of McKenney and Hall’s magnificent work on the Indian 
Tribes of North America. It will contain all the pictures, 
reduced in size, but engraved and colored more carefully 
than in the folio edition, with the letter-press printed in 
the best manner, for only thirty dollars. 

The veteran Audubon, now nearly seventy years of age, 
uses his pencil with as much skill as when he made the 
best drawings for his Birds of America, which the great 
Cuvier declared was the most splendid monument which 
Art had reared in honor of Ornithology. His new work, 
The Quadrupeds of America, is quite equal to it in every 
respect. The publication of the plates will be finished in 
1849, and the first volume of the letter-press is now nearly 
ready for delivery to his subscribers. 

George B. Zeiber & Co., of this city, are issuing in num- 
bers an edition of that very valuable and interesting publi- 
cation, which has been so popular in Great Britain, Cham- 
bers’s Information for the People. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and quite equal to the Edinburgh impression, 
though at only half its cost. 

Messrs. Appleton have published a very beautif ul edition 
of the complete Poetical Works of Robert Southey, with 
his latest corrections, and the poems unpublished at the 
time of his death. It is the most elegantly illustrated and 
finely printed of the ‘large volume editions” that have 
been published in this country. Their edition of Moore, 
in the same style, will appear immediately. 

Lea & Blanchard are about publishing Hawker on Shoot- 
ing, with large additions by Dr. Porter of the New York 
Spirit of the Times, the very man to edit a book on the 
gun or the rod. To adopt the language of Christopher 
North, in the Noctes Ambrosiane— Hawker’s is the best 
and most business-like book on shooting” that has ever 
been printed. Youatt on the Dog is another book for 
sportsmen, in press by the same house. Their edition of 
this very popular work is being printed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lewis, with beautiful illustrations. 

The Rey. Dr. Bush, of New York, will publish, in a 
few days, a work on the higher phenomena of Mesmerism, 
designed to show that the laws of spiritual intercourse de- 
veloped in the magnetic state afford a striking confirmation 
of the truth of Emanuel Swedenborg’s revelations on the 
same subject—so much so, that if the asserted mental 
phenomena of Mesmerism be facts, Swedenborg’s claim 
to communion with spirits is established. At the same 
time, the learned professor contends that the evidence of 
his truth is amply sufficient to command faith independ- 
ently of this, and that the credit of his doctrines is in no 
way compromised by any position assumed in regard to 
Mesmerism. 
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